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1943 | 1942 % 
10,473,450,000 |  8,983,200.000 | +16.6 
6.752,328,000 |  5,609,300,000 | +20\4 
17,225,778,000 | 14,592,500,000 | +18.0 
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14,782,380.000 |  12,536,014,000 | +17.9 
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Annual Conterence of Institute is Held 


day of open sessions, preceded by 

an all-day closed conference un- 
er the auspices of the operating commit- 
tee, the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Edison Electric Institute, held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York on 
June 3, was one of the most productive, 
harmonious and altogether satisfactory 
mtherings in the history of the Insti- 
tute. All sections of the country were 
represented by the slightly less than five 
hundred executives who registered for 
the meeting. 

While speakers at both the closed con- 
ference and at the open sessions were 
realistic in discussing their subjects, and 
faced squarely present and later prob- 
lems of the industry, the prevailing feel- 
ing of speakers and audience was one of 
confidence in the future and determina- 
tion to have a hand in its shaping—a 
feeling undoubtedly bolstered by the in- 
creasing public recognition of the superb 
performance of the electric industry in 


[ia oF by war conditions to one 


upplying power in war as well as in 
peace. 
Speakers at the Meetings 

At the closed conference, on June 2, 
at which W. E. Mitchell, vice-president 
ofthe Institute, presided, some 15 speak- 
tts discussed current problems of the 
industry including various aspects of the 
man-power situation, load behavior and 
tutlook, rates transportation, public own- 
tship developments, billing practices, 
and Government reports and question- 
mites; while at the open session post- 
war planning, and post-war conditions 
and how they can be best met was the 
dominating theme of nearly all speakers. 
Speakers at the closed conference 
were: J. A. Longley, The Common- 
wealth and Southern Corp.; P. M. 
Downing, Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
may; J. G. Holtzclaw, Virginia Electric 


in New York 


and Power Co.; Samuel Ferguson, The 
Hartford Electric Light Co.; J. W. 
Parker, The Detroit Edison Co.; Wil- 
liam Kelly, Buffalo Niagara and Eastern 
Power Corp.; Constantine Bary, Office 
of War Utilities, WPB; L. R. Leffer- 
son, Ebasco Services, Inc.; F. A. New- 
ton, The Commonwealth and Southern 
Corp.; H. E. Dexter, Central Hudson 
Gas and Electric Corp.; H. B. Bryans, 
Philadelphia Electric Company; R. L. 
Thomas, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Co. of Baltimore; 
W. G. Bourne, The Commonwealth 
and Southern Corp.; and H. S. Bennion, 
Edison Electric Institute. 


Speakers at the open session included: 
C. W. Kellogg, Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, New York, N. Y.; W. C. Mullen- 
dore, Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, Ltd.; H. M. Sawyer, American 
Gas and Electric Service Corp.; H. V. 
Erben, General Electric Company; Dr. 
Noel Sargent, National Association of 
Manufacturers; H. C. Thuerk, Brad- 
ford Electric Company; C. A. Powell, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company; Carroll L. Wilson, Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. 
Discussion of Mr. Sawyer’s address 
was made by M. W. Arthur, Consumer 
Power Company, and R. D. Cutler, The 
Hartford Electric Light Company. Mr. 
Thuerk’s address was discussed by 
George E. Whitwell, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company. The addresses made at 
the open sessions are published in this 
issue of the BULLETIN. 
Five new members of the Board of 
Trustees of the Institute were elected 
at the meeting. They are: 
Harry J. Bauer, President, Southern 
Edison Co. Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

H. C. Blackwell, President, Cincin- 
nati Gas and Electric Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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Jack G. Holtzclaw, President, Vir- 
ginia Electric and Power Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

William E. Mitchell, Vice President, 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

J. V. Toner, President, Boston Edi- 
son Co., Boston, Mass. 

All present members of the Board 
were re-elected except Edward Reynolds, 
Columbia Gas and Electric Company, 
who is now in service in the office of the 
Surgeon General of the Army, and the 
late John E. Zimmermann. 

All officers of the Institute were re- 
elected. 


Prize Awards Announced 


It was announced at the meeting that 
the winner of the first prize in the Laura 
McCall Award, offered to companies 
whose Home Service Directors have 
made outstanding contributions in fur- 
thering the war effort on the home front 
was the Hawaiian Electric Company, 
Ltd., Honolulu, Miss Miriam Jackson 
Emery, Home Service Director. The 
Award was a commemorative plaque to 
the company and a war bond to Miss 
Emery. 

“The First Prize winner,” the judges’ 
citation said, “was in the unprecedented 
position of meeting an historical crisis to 
which it most ably arose. In addition to 
the varied peacetime Home Service activ- 
ities which were included in its normal 
program, the company was faced with a 
situation of December 8, 1941, of help- 
ing a sector of its customers that had 
been stunned by enemy bombings. Im- 
mediately the Home Service Division os 
Hawaiian Electric Company assumed a 
responsibility of organizing the canteen 
set-up by the Emergency Feeding Au- 
thority. The canteen fed from 800 to 
1200 meals daily. Meals were served 
over a 24-hour period. For ten davs this 
work was achieved without hired help. 

(Continued on page 192) 
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The President’s Annual Report to the Institute 


By C. W. Kellogg 


President, Edison Electric Institute 


An address before the 11th Annual Meeting of the Edison Electric Institute, 


HIS is the fourth successive an- 

ual report to you since the War 

became the preponderant consider- 
ation for the nation, and therefore also 
for our industry so vital an element in 
the nation’s capacity to wage war. Our 
1940 convention was held six months 
after the invasion of Poland and one 
month after the invasion of France. 
Pearl Harbor divides this three year pe- 
riod into two parts of approximately 
equal length. The first part is a period 
of war preparation and the second part, 
largely of preparation but combined 
with war prosecution. 

In 1940 this Institute at its annual 
convention, with a full appreciation of 
the responsibility of the electric utilities 
of this country in supplying adequate 
electric power for the war, passed a 
resolution which said in part: 


“Whereas, the electric utilities are pres- 
ently prepared with and will main ample 
plant facilities and the trained, experienced 
and efficient organizations required to dis- 
charge this great responsibility, 

“Be it resolved, that the members of the 
Edison Electric Institute, in convention as- 
sembled, express their willingness and readi- 
ness to devote their full capabilities, their 
best efforts and their resources to aid our 
country by continuing to maintain an ample 
supply of electric power for war industries.” 
This solemn undertaking they have so 
far discharged in so outstanding a man- 
ner as to win praise alike from friend 
and critic of private enterprise. So far 
as can be foreseen, this pledge to the 
nation will be equally well performed 


throughout the war’s duration. 
Ample Margin of Capacity 

Since June, 1940, the combined elec- 
tric generating capacity of plants serving 
the public supply, including private and 
governmental plants, has grown by 6,- 
500,000 kw to about 47,500,000 kw at 
the present time. Estimated generating 
capacity at the end of this calendar year 
will be a full 50,000,000 kw. Since June, 
1940, the combined non-coincident peak 
load on electric generating systems has 
grown about 7,400,000 kw, so that the 
margin between such peak loads and the 
generating capacity to carry it has de- 
creased but slightly and still remains 


about 10,000,000 kw. 
The utilities, striving to keep ahead of 


New York City, June 3, 1943 


estimated power requirements for new 
munitions plants, went even further with 
plans for increased generating capacity 
than developments later showed to be 
needed; and last August the War Pro- 
duction Board cancelled or postponed 
completion of 2,200,000 kw of generat- 
ing capacity that the private utilities 
were then in process of constructing, the 
Board finding that the power supply ap- 
peared ample and that critical materials 
thus saved were needed more for other 
war purposes. The Director of the Of- 
fice of War Utilities stated within the 
month that the power supply should be 
ample through both 1943 and 1944. 
Judging by cancellations and reductions 
in the projected war production program 
that have been announced and by various 
other statements of officials of the gov- 
ernment, the end of 1944 should find the 
demand for power for war production 
decreasing. On the other hand, we may 
assume that, as the most effective way of 
combating inflation, the production of 
civilian goods, particularly those most 
essential and desirable to present day 
living conditions, will have been resumed 
or increased before the end of 1944. This 
will reverse the trend of demand for 
power for civilian supply, which has been 
decreasing since 1940, so that the civilian 
power demand will be on the increase 
again. 


Relation of Industrial Production to 


Power Demands 
The Federal Reserve Index of indus- 
trial production has grown 70 per cent 
from June, 1940, to May of this year. 
Two-thirds of this present total indus- 
The 


one-third balance for civilian purposes 


trial activity is devoted to war. 


corresponds with the level prevailing dur- 
ing the depression period of the 30’s. In 
the past three years the peak demand for 
electricity has grown only 25 per cent. 
The reason for this marked difference 
has been the big improvement in load 
factor (58.6 per cent at the present 


time), and this in turn is due in part to 
longer hours of plant operation and in 
part to the establishment of Standard 
War Time. 


Energy Output 


In energy output, the total for ,j 
agencies contributing to the public sup 
ply passed the 200 billion kwhr ma 
in the twelve months ending May, 1943 
an output more than double that for th 
boom year 1929. It represents a gain 
over the previous twelve months of 134 
per cent. In 1942 Federal governmen 
plants produced about 10 per cent of th 
total electric energy. 

If the output of isolated industri 
plants is included, the total supply of th 
country, from all sources, is now in ev. 
cess of 250 billion kwhr a year. 

It is indicative of the stability of ee. 
tric utility service that in spite of th 
enormous power demands of the war in- 
dustries the proportion of industrial 
power sales to total sales for all class 
of service was actually less than during 
the period from 1926 to 1929. In 194) 
industrial power sales represented 55% 
per cent of the total. In 1929 they rep- 
resented 57 per cent of the total. 


Customers 


The effect of the war on the number 
of customers is noteworthy. Residential 
customers continued to gain in number 
up to last November, primarily on a 
count of defense housing. Since tha 
time the number has been decreasing 
slowly. 

Retail commercial customers have beer 
decreasing substantially for more than: 
year. From January, 1942, to Marc, 
1943, 160,000 customers in this class, 0 
4 per cent of the total, had been los 
This loss was most pronounced in th 
New England and Middle Atlantic rt 
gions and foreshadows similar develo 
ments in other areas. It is feared tha 
the threatened brownout, if it should & 
made effective, will accentuate the cl 
ing out of small businesses. 


Revenues 

Gross revenues of the electric utilit 
totaled $2,665,000,000 for the tweltt 
months ending May 31, 1943, represent 
ing an increase over the previous twelit 
months of $140,000,000, or 5 per cett 
This entire growth was mostly offset bi 
increases in Federal taxes, operating & 
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nses, in spite of increased wages and 
increased costs of supplies, having been 
teld to a very small increase by careful 
planning and the exercise of rigid econ- 
omy by mangement with respect to those 
dements of operating expense subject to 
its control. Thus the net income of 
zockholders in the period referred to 
os about the same as it was for the 
twelve months ending one year ago. 


Financing 


Last year about $480,000,000 was ex- 
pended by the utility companies for new 
«onstruction. Of this only one-sixth had 
to be raised by the sale of securities, the 
balance coming from current funds. The 
presently estimated construction budget 
jor 1943 (of $270,000,000) can be 
fnanced completely from current re- 
serves. 

Manpower 

As of May, 1943, the electric utility 
industry, which in 1940 had 275,000 
employees, had contributed about 40,000 
of its employees to the armed forces. It 
is estimated that about 60,000 to 75,000 
additional men had been drained away 
from utility companies to other war in- 
dustries. These losses have been offset in 
part by the employment of about 10,000 
women to replace men and the employ- 
ment of about 30,000 men replacements, 
mostly older men or those not meeting 
the physical requirements of the armed 
forces. Total employment in the elec- 
tric utility industry, which reached a 
yak of 288,000 in August, 1941, when 
construction was at a maximum, had 
fallen to approximately 220,000 by June 
lof this year, a net reduction of 68,000 
employees, or 24 per cent. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the operations of elec- 
tric utility systems are highly technical 
and call for much experience and judg- 
ment, the draft, combined with the lure 
of higher pay in munitions factories, has 
taken many skilled employees away from 
the operation of utility systems. It is 
anticipated that a further substantial re- 
duction will be witnessed in the remain- 
ing months of this year, but there is a 
limit to how far this loss of experienced 
personnel can safely go, and it is the 
responsibility of utility managements to 
keep a careful watch on this phase of 
their operations. 


Other War Contributions 


To save rubber and gasoline electric 
utilities have cut down sharply the use 
of automotive transportation. By elimi- 
nating promotion of appliance selling, by 
curtailing service of customers’ appli- 
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ances, by adopting bi-monthly and quar- 
terly meter readings and by numerous 
other changes, they have effected a sav- 
ing of 40 to 50 per cent in the mileage 
of automotive transportation, resulting 
in an annual industry saving of 270 mil- 
lion vehicle miles. 


At the request of the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration, the electric utilities at con- 
siderable expense enlarged their coal stor- 
age capacity so that last fall they carried 
on hand 110 days supply of coal and 
came through the winter with a net re- 
serve of 100 days supply, the best show- 
ing in this respect of any industry in the 
country. This was a nation-wide aver- 
age; the figures were lower in fuel pro- 
ducing areas and much higher for areas 
such as New England where long dis- 
tance transportation of coal is required. 
Power plants depending for fuel on 
transported oil were converted to coal 
burning. 


Taxes 


In common with other business enter- 
prises, except tax-exempt government 
and municipal business enterprises, elec- 
tric utilities have been called upon to 
finance the war by a substantial increase 
in Federal taxes. The utilities recognize 
that tax rates must be proportionate to 
the magnitude of the war effort. They 
feel, however, that in respect to the ex- 
cess profits tax, the 1942 Revenue Act 
was unfair in that it failed to allow for 
the charges on the necessary large in- 
creases in plant investment made subse- 
quent to the base period. It is planned 
to bring these facts to the attention of 
the appropriate committees of Congress 
in the light of additional information on 
the subject that another year of actual 
experience will have made available. 
Congress did recognize the preponderant 
weight of capital charges in our operat- 
ing costs (seven times as great as for the 
average industry) by providing in the 
1942 Act for the deduction of preferred 
stock dividends in computing the surtax; 
but this provision still calls for modifica- 
tion to correct discrimination against 
those companies which have no preferred 
stock in their financial setup. 


Taxes upon the electric utilities now 
take 25 cents out of every dollar of gross 
revenue. Federal taxes constitute the 
lion’s share of this. Unlike governmen- 
tal utility enterprises in Great Britain, 
which pay both local taxes and national 
government taxes, government power sys- 
tems in this country pay no Federal 
taxes, practically no local taxes and in 
general make contributions in lieu of 
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local taxes substantially less than such 


‘taxes imposed upon electric utilities. 


Generally speaking, Federal hydro elec- 
tric projects pay no interest on capital. 
In the case of privately owned utilities, 
taxes plus return on the investors’ capi- 
tal, represent half of the total cost of 
furnishing power—for hydro plants the 
ratio is much higher. These facts are 
well known and they represent enormous 
subsidies which the Federal taxpayer is 
called upon to make to advance govern- 
ment ownership. Nevertheless, many gov- 
ernment officials continue to broadcast 
claims as to the cheapness of power from 
projects under government ownership 
compared with the cost of power from 
projects under business management. If 
business management got its capital for 
nothing and had no taxes to pay, electric 
rates could be cut in half tomorrow. Sim- 
ilarly, if political management were re- 
quired to pay the same proportion of 
taxes as do the electric utilities and if 
they had to pay the cost to the people of 
long-term government money invested in 
the projects they manage, the enterprises 
they manage would be insolvent. 


Other Burdens 


The preparation of reports, the an- 
swering of questionnaires, the supplying 
of information to many government 
agencies constitute a heavy burden upon 
business management. For the electric 
utilities this amounts to many millions 
of manhours of work that could other- 
wise be diverted into other channels of 
production. It is recognized that much 
of the information called for is necessary 
to the making of important decisions in 
Washington, but more care and frugal- 
ity in making demands could surely re- 
sult in a substantial reduction in the 
amount of this work, so unproductive 
from the standpoint of supplying power 
to turn the wheels of war industry. It 
is a pleasure to observe that the govern- 
ment, acting through the Bureau of the 
Budget, is making surveys and has set up 
procedures aimed at reducing and sim- 
plifying government demands on business 
for reports and questionnaires. 

Since Pearl Harbor about 6 million 
manhours of work and a large part of 
the time of many utilities executives that 
should have been devoted to the efficient 
operation of power systems has been 
spent in preparation for and attendance 
upon integration proceedings before the 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and historical cost proceedings before the 
Federal Power Commission, all of which 
could perfectly well be attended to after 
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the great task of winning the war is 
over. 


Outcome of Municipal Ownership 
Elections 

In the decade ending with 1942 there 
were 1,039 elections involving the choice 
between business and political manage- 
ment. In the first three years of that 
decade, 326 elections were held and 62 
per cent favored political management. 
In the last three years of the decade, 189 
elections were held, and 33 per cent were 
favorable to political management. These 
figures appear to show a decrease in pub- 
lic interest in the question. 


Post-War Planning 

There are two general observations 
that may fairly be made about post-war 
planning so far as electric utilities are 
concerned. First, due to the necessity 
of always being ready for load when it 
appears and due to the time required to 
design and install electric plant, planning 
has been from its earliest days one of 
the outstanding features of the electric 
utility industry. Second, since its func- 
tion is to care for the requirements of 
others, utility planning must take into 
consideration what others may be ex- 
pected to do. For this reason electric 
utilities are much interested in the plans 
of other industries and organizations. 
The Institute has recently appointed a 
Committee on Post-War Planning under 
the chairmanship of Mr. H. C. Thuerk, 
who later in this meeting will discuss the 
questions now concerning his committee, 
the purpose of which is to act as a forum 
for the interchange of 
among members, to keep in touch with 
other industry planning organizations, 
such as the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment and planning committees of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
etc., to confer on broad questions with 
makers of electrical equipment and to 
give general direction to Planning sub- 
committees of the Institute. During the 
past year there has been a post-war plan- 
ning committee in the General Commer- 
cial Committee, with Mr. George Whit- 
well, Philadelphia Electric Company, as 
chairman, and there will no doubt be 
constituted one or two engineering plan- 
ning committees. It is not too early to 
begin to appraise and prepare for the 
serious problems we can already discern 
in the pathway lying before us. This 
industry normally projects its thinking 
and planning five to ten years ahead. The 
justification for giving this more than the 


information 
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usual attention lies in the fact that we 
are confronted by the prospect of un- 
usual changes—changes in competitive 
conditions, labor conditions, money con- 
ditions, new technical developments and 
perhaps further changes in the relations 
between government and business. The 
alert and thoughtful management, with 
both feet on the ground, is in the best 
postion to meet successfully the vicissi- 
tudes of a period of change and adjust- 
ment. 


Farm Electrification 


I want to say a word on the impres- 
sive part the electric utilities of this coun- 
try have played and still have to play in 
farm electrification. I mention this be- 
cause government reports for years have 
been prone to ignore or belittle this ac- 
complishment by private enterprise. 

The movement to get electric service 
to the farms of the country was started 
by the electric utility industry 40 years 
ago and has been formally pursued by 
them under the title of “Rural Electri- 
fication” for 22 years. During the last 
eight years the Federal government, as a 
social policy similar in concept to the 
Rural Free Delivery of the Post Office 
Department, has used Federal funds to 
foster the extension of electricity to 
rural areas too sparsely settled to justify 
the investment of private capital for their 
electrification. 

Farm electrification has been stopped 
practically speaking by war demands for 
copper and steel, but it will doubtless be 
one of the active fields for post-war ef- 
fort. At the end of 1942 the total num- 
ber of electrified farms was approximate- 
ly 2,500,000, of which about 1,650,000, 
or approximately two-thirds of the total, 
were on electric utility companies’ lines 
—a figure which is double what it was 
eight years ago. 

If the people of this nation wish to 
use Federal funds to subsidize the cost 
which 
otherwise could not obtain it, the electric 
utilities cannot reasonably interpose ob- 
jection; but the modification of the REA 
program, to include unneeded duplica- 
tion of power plants and transmission 
systems and to compete for non-farm 
power business against tax-paying com- 
panies, is deplored. 


of getting electricity to farms 


Conclusion 
In closing, I believe we can summar- 
ize our report as follows: 
To the Nation, we can report that we 
have always had ample electricity for 
both war and civilian demands and ex- 
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pect to maintain this position in the . 
ture. 

To Our 27,000,000 Home Customer, 
we can report that their average wi 
rates for electricity are at an all-time 
low, while, since June, 1940, average 
food prices have risen 38 per cent “ 
the Cost of Living 22 per cent, 

To Our Stockholders, we can report 
that in the last two years, in the face af 
increases of $225,000,000 in taxes and 
$106,000,000 in payroll and fuel, oy: 
balance for common stock has decreased 
only $52,000,000, or about 9.3 per cen 

To Our Government, we say: Don's 
expect us to “make bricks withoy 
straw”; if our results are to be compared 
with yours, let it be on a factually com. 
parable basis. 


Annual Conference of Instituy 


Is Held in New York 
(Continued from page 189) 


As a result five members of’ the Hom 
Service Department were decorated 4; 
service. 

The second, third, fourth and fith 
prizes in the McCall Award were won, 
respectively, by: The Puget Sound Pov. 
er and Light Company. Seattle, Was: 
Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga: 
Nebraska Power Company, Oma 
Nebr., and Mississippi Power and Ligh 
Company, Jackson, Mich. . 

War Bonds were awarded to the {il 
lowing Home Service Directors respor- 
sible for the achievement, under th 
terms of the Award, in their companies: 
Mrs. Edith T. Rauch, Miss Fem 
Snider, Mrs. B. E. Marsh, and Mis 
Fannie May Izard. 

First prize in the Reddy Kilowatt Ar 
nual Report Contest was awarded t 
The Kansas Gas and Electric Compam, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


The Judges 
Company 


awarded the prize to tha 
because of the human-interet 
fashion in which the report was written, plus 
its brevity and simple friendliness tha 
showed an apparent desire to tell as mut 
as possible about the company’s operations 
during 1942. 

Honorable mention went to the Birming 
ham Electric Company of Birmingham, Alt 
bama, and to the Iowa-Illinois Power Com 
pany of Decatur, Illinois. 

This contest has been conducted for te 
past several years to encourage the prepa 
ation of simplified reports to stockholders 
that not only clearly summarize the Com 
pany’s complete operation during the pt 
ceding year, but also to make these repo 
“company advertisements” and “public rela 
tions builders.” 
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Some Wartime Revelations 


By W.C. Mullendore 


Executive Vice-President, Southern California Edison Company, Ltd. 


An Address before the 11th Annual Meeting of the Edison Electric Institute, 


AR reveals the weakness as well 

as the strength of men and the 

structures of human society. 
The fact that nations still resort to this 
avage and barbarous method of settling 
jisputes in itself is a revelation of how 
ar we are from the solution of the basic 
problems of human relationship, and how 
meager is the intelligence, the discipline 
ind integrity upon which the advance of 
civilization must depend. I wish, how- 
wer, to speak today not of the idiocy of 
war as an institution but of some other 
revelations which have been particularly 
emphasized by our country’s participa- 
tion in this greatest of all wars. 

First of all, one of the great dis- 
dosures of this war is the might of the 
American industrial machine, and the 
extent to which the rescue of civilization 
is dependent upon the preservation of 
the freedom of enterprise which built 
that machine. When the Germans de- 
cided to go “all out” for mechanized 
warfare, they unwittingly chose to chal- 
lenge the American giant at our strong- 
et point. Mechanized war depends upon 
wmparative ability to produce high qual- 
ity machines rapidly and in huge quan- 
tities. It further depends on ingenuity 
and resourcefulness in adapting those 
machines to specialized uses and on the 
ibility of large numbers of men quickly 
to become expert in their operation. 
Through generations, Americans have 
en developing increasing strength in 


all these respects. 


In preparing for the war, the totali- 
aan nations sought victory through 
the amassing of huge quantities of spe- 
tialized mechanical war weapons in ad- 
vance of the declaration of war, and 
lence at the outset they were vastly bet- 
et prepared so far as immediate striking 
hwer Was concerned. But they had not 
ttekoned with the adaptability of Amer- 
tans and their industrial processes. De- 
site the serious slow-down of the decade 
‘om 1930 to 1940, the American indus- 
tal machine and the men who could 
wickly reorganize it for war production 
Were available. Once devoted to war, 
oar industrial production could far out- 
‘np that of the Axis because free men 
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in America over a century and a half had 
developed not only mechanical and elec- 
trical power and surpassing skill in its 
use, but also greater self-reliance, cour- 
age and enterprise, more boldness, and 
more resourcefulness than the world ever 
before has seen within one nation. The 
tragic course of recent history has dem- 
onstrated anew that these are qualities 
which may be destroyed by government 
but cannot be created even by the most 
powerful government in the world. 


It is entirely appropriate, therefore, 
that, even in the midst of war, this story 
of American achievement on the indus- 
trial front should be told; first, because 
it is so vitally important to the rescue of 
civilization from the wreckage of this 
war that at least the American people 
should understand and appreciate the 
secret and the source of their strength; 
and second, it should be told now be- 
cause our people are interested in the 
current accomplishments of industry and 
business, and hence again are willing to 
study the principles which safeguard that 
accomplishment. This is an attitude 
which did not prevail a few years ago 
when a large percentage of our people 
were convinced that business leadership 
was weak and incompetent, and almost 
persuaded that there was something es- 
sentially sinister about American business 
institutions. This belief had been culti- 
vated by incessant fault-finding and at- 
tacks upon business and its management, 
and by disparagement of its contributions 
to American life. 

The public now wants to know what 
industry is doing, and how it is doing it. 
This difference between the friendly at- 
mosphere which now exists and the hos- 
tile attitude of a few years ago may 
prove to be the difference between the 
restoration of individual freedom 
the continuance of the trend toward 
totalitarian regimentation for the Amer- 
ican people. Even before we entered the 


and 


war, the intensive campaign to destroy 
faith and confidence in the achievements 
and integrity of American business al- 
ready had progressed dangerously near 
to its intended goal. That goal was gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of 


much of the productive industry, and 
government control over all industry in 
the United States. The crisis created by 
the war in many spheres forced us all 
the way into governmental direction and 
control of the whole economy. 

Now the news and the advertising 
columns of our newspapers and maga- 
zines, and the news, drama and com- 
ment carried by radio are today telling 
of the services at home and the weapons 
of war which are pouring to the battle- 
fronts of the world from the factories 
and shops of our country. Indeed the 
copywriters in the advertising depart- 
ments of the country today are often 
scooping the news reporter, and even 
within the limits of what can be told 
under military restrictions, there is 
enough published to make an absorbing 
and thrilling story of the achievements 
of American initiative, resourcefulness 
and ingenuity working through the or- 
ganizations and institutions developed in 
the days of our freedom. The serious 
question is whether or not the people 
generally see beyond the power and the 
machines. and perceive that these accom- 
plishments would have been impossible 
except for capitalism, the chance for 
profit which once existed—the freedom 
of enterprise which is the basic secret of 
American organization and production. 
‘The assumption so frequently and com- 
monly made that if the people are only 
told what private industry has produced, 
they will understand and protect private 
industry against government strangula- 
tion may be a false assumption. 


The story of new developments and 
of the volume of production is being 
well, if not adequately told. The other, 
and the most important, part of the story 
is not being so well nor so adequately 
told, and it is that part of the story which 
the majority of Americans so much need 
to understand. 

On the surface it might appear that 
these airplanes, ships, tanks and guns, 
these radio and other electric devices, 
these billions of kilowatthours of electric 
energy which are turning the wheels of 
the factories, and welding and _ trans- 
forming metal into weapons of war— 
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that all this miracle of production which 
turned the tide of war against the enemy 
at the time when he seemed almost cer- 
tain to triumph, has become available 
only since war began, and hence might 
be attributable to the centralized direc- 
tion and control now exercised by gov- 
ernment. We at home and the boys in 
the Army and Navy are learning of the 
performance of our guns and planes and 
ships, and of the production of billions 
of pounds of equipment; we see the visi- 
ble evidence of the ability of our rail- 
roads to transport men and equipment 
in amounts and at a speed never before 
attained; of the output of our electric 
utilities reaching unparalleled heights, 
and we are justly proud of the machines 
and equipment and of the tools and wea- 
pons made available to our boys and the 
boys of our Allies on the battlefield. But 
what our people most need to know and 
to appreciate is that the foundations for 
this production were laid not yesterday 
but during the past century; that this 
strength which is now saving the world 
is the product not so much of American 
physical and financial resources immedi- 
ately applied to these mighty tasks, as of 
the abilities developed as the result of 
the freedom of men in past generations 
of American life—freedom to develop 
their strength, initiative and self-reliance, 
not under the guidance of government 
bureaus nor with funds taken from the 
people by the powers of government, but 
on their own credit and savings and 
through their own effort freely risked in 
many enterprises, large and small, some 
of which succeeded and most of which 
failed, but all of which added to the ex- 
perience, the versatility, the self-reliance 
of a great people. 


The strength, the technical ability, the 
great productivity which is ours and 
which is now again challenging force and 
tyranny did not spring into being with 
the beginning either of the first or the 
second World Wars. It has its roots in 
American institutions. It is a product 
of the “Old Deal.” Yes, of the Old Deal 
and not the New Deal. The New Deal 
began to operate in 1933. From that 
time until the war began, American in- 
dustry lost instead of gained in strength. 
The decade ending in 1940 was a decade 
of retrogression, of diminution in na- 
tional wealth for the first time in any 
similar period in our history. It was, too, 
a period of discouragement to the risk- 
taking, the initiative and resourcefulness 
of the men who are today leading the 
battle of production. The basis for the 
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great production which today is winning 
the war was laid in those “laissez-faire,” 
“profit - motivated,” ‘profit - seeking,” 
“‘planless” years of the past century, and 
yes, even in that decade of the Terrible 
Twenties, days which are so often dep- 
recated and apologized for by some who 
are today proudly lending and leasing 
the output of plants which but for the 
mental and physical energy stimulated 
and liberated by the system they decry, 
would not now be available. 


The advocates of government plan- 
ning, of government controls, and of 
the ‘various “spend - ourselves - rich” 
schemes of the past decade, however, are 
inclined to place another interpretation 
upon these facts. They say that our 
fears as to the unsoundness of their 
schemes have been proved groundless be- 
cause of the rate at which we are pro- 
ducing today. They say: “You who 
oppose our ‘social gains and reforms’ told 
us we would weaken and ruin the coun- 
try. You should now see how wrong 
you were, because the United States is 
producing for this war as never before.” 
Unfortunately for this claim of the New 
Dealers, neither the industrial leadership 
nor the mass production and other proc- 
esses which are indispensable in this pro- 
duction, are the products of the New 
Deal years. ‘They were developed and 
had proved their ability to out-produce 
the world before the past decade, during 
much of which they were persecuted and 
thwarted. It is not, therefore, the sound- 
ness of New Deal philosophy which has 
been proved, but instead the unparalleled 
vitality and strength of the “Old Deal,” 
the American way. The ability of that 
system to take the punishment, abuse and 
perversion to which it was subjected in 
the nine years before we entered the 
war, and yet to respond to the terrific 
demands now made upon it, is one of 
the most encouraging revelations of this 
wartime. 

Of all the industries which suffered 
persecution in the United States during 
the years from 1933-41, the outstanding 
one was the electric utility industry. 
That is an old and painful story and I 
need not recount it here. 

We appreciate the spirit of harmony 
which is now evidenced in some branches 
of the government; we desire to do noth- 
ing to disturb that harmony; and we 
particularly appreciate such generous 
recognition as has been given to the 
achievements of the electric utilities in 
the war program. At the same time, it 
is to be hoped that it will not be taken 
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amiss if we respectfully suggest that our 
industry has more than served jts tine 
and its turn as a scapegoat and a whip. 
ping-boy, and that our demonstration of 
ability to meet the extraordinary 4. 
mands of war as well as those of pea 
should prove that basically our industry 
was soundly conceived and developed, 
We have been called upon to partic, 
pate importantly in every war effort, ani 
we have been both eager and proud » 
respond. From the construction and op. 
eration of the training camp, and th 
war factory, through to the equipping of 
every soldier and sailor, electricity ha 
played a vital part. Whether it is th 
production of aluminum, magnesium 
rubber, airplanes, ships, tanks, guns, o 
any other essential war equipment—frop 
the raw material through every step of 
the process to the final assembly—it hy 
been the proud privilege of the electri 
utility to contribute vital energy, no 
intermittently but every second of the 2 
hours in every day that the work pn. 
gressed. And all this was done not in 
substitution for but in addition to th 
continuance of the established service in 
the homes, the commercial establishments 
and on the farms of the country. In th 
year before the war began, 1938, th 
United States produced 150 billion kwhr 
against a total of 99 for Germany, Ita 
and Japan, and by 1942 our production 
has increased to 188 billion. Through 
the years since the end of the first Worl 
War in 1918, transmission lines, built 
largely as the result of private initiative, 
research and at the risk of private cap 
tal have covered the United States, and 
it was the availability of an ample supply 
of electric power as a result of this de 
velopment, together with a much smaller 
amount supplied on public credit, tht 
made possible the rapid construction and 
expansion of our war plants and output 
In short, our industry was ready. No 
war program has been delayed by a lat 
or shortage of electricity. Surely such: 
record does not indicate weakness m0 
unsoundness, and, I repeat, it is a stoy 
which merits telling and which, being 
known, should merit much fairer trett 
ment of the utilities by their government 
If it is to be known and appreciated, t 
must be told by us to our customers. 


We should, however, not be under the 
illusion that everyone is prepared in th 
post-war period to take the attitude te 
ward industry in general, and our indus 
try in particular, that is suggested # 
what I have just said. On the contrat} 
there is a very powerful school 
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thought, as indicated by the recent re- 
port of the National Resources Plan- 
sing Board, which anticipates a continu- 
ition of unfair, tax-exempt, subsidized 
Government competition in the business 
fed, and an extension of Government 
control over the whole economy. 

That a serious attempt is to be made 
interpret our War production as justi- 
fring continuation of government spend- 
ig and government planning is entirely 
dear not only from the report of the 
National Resources Planning Board but 
‘om many other statements and plans, 
ad particularly from polls of public 
wpinion which indicate that the great 
mijority of the public believe it is the 
responsibility of government to provide 
is. Further, it is evident that many 
neople believe that this is prosperity 
which the country is now experiencing, 
(despite the fact that we are destroying 
our wealth and impoverishing ourselves 
stan unprecedented rate) ; that the war 
has taught us the secret of prosperity and 
full employment ; and that with a “modi- 
fed free enterprise system” under gov- 
emment control, in the post-war period, 
we shall go forward to prosperity with 
full production and full employment. 


We might indeed conclude from the 
emphasis upon plans for the vast exten- 
son of government control that the war 
is being fought not to preserve but to 
destroy the American system of indi- 
vidual responsibility, and to substitute 
therefor a system under which govern- 
ment is to be responsible not only for 
wal governmental problems but for the 
individual economic welfare of every 
atizen, It is not emphasized, of course, 
that this means government guardianship 
tthe individual and the loss of freedom 
that must accompany guardianship. This 
tind of planning goes on, and much of 
itisendorsed by former advocates of free 
titerprise, at the same time that it is 
admitted that if we are to destroy totali- 
lanan regimes in enemy countries only to 
se their counterpart in a government of 
unlimited powers established in our coun- 
ty, we will have lost in peace much that 
We hoped to safeguard in victory. Under- 
tanding this danger, and being constant- 
y reminded of it by post-war planners 
who directly or inferentially, endorse 
werall government control, spokesmen 
hr American business and industry may 

pardoned, if, without indulging in 
0 much recrimination, they should re- 
Metfully point out that government 

uld Prove its capacity before under- 
ing this greater task. Not all the 
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mistakes and failures of leadership have 
occurred in the ranks of civilian life. 

From both peacetime and wartime 
performance, it would appear that gov- 
ernment too is made up of fallible human 
beings and that the titles and habiliments 
of government do not render one proof 
against the frailties of human nature. 
The paramount responsibility of govern- 
ment is the preservation of peace. In 
that responsibility government has not- 
ably failed. Business leadership has been 
repeatedly and bitterly accused of re- 
sponsibility for the “bust” of 1929 and 
the succeeding depression. It has been 
a favorite thesis of those who would 
transfer control over the American eco- 
nomic system to government, that, be- 
cause business leadership failed to pre- 
vent the depression of the early thirties, 
the private enterprise system failed. 


Admittedly there is some responsibil- 
ity on business leadership for the excesses 
which lead to booms and their correc- 
tive depressions. But there is at least 
some comparable responsibility on gov- 
ernment to prevent the excesses and er- 
rors in international relationships which 
lead to wars. It may be a futile argu- 
ment because it is susceptible of no ab- 
solute proof, but I dare say that our 
government had at least as much control 
over the forces which led to the out- 
break of the war and our involvement 
therein, as business leadership had over 
the forces which led to the depression. If 
failure to measure up to the responsibil- 
ity in one case disqualifies for an exten- 
sion of power and opportunity, should it 
not do so in the other? For example, 
the failure of the London Economic Con- 
ference in 1933 was at least partially the 
fault of our government and that failure 
was a very definite contributing cause to 
the extreme nationalism and degenerat- 
ing economy which permitted Europe to 
drift into war. If there were warnings 
of trouble to come which business leader- 
ship should have heeded and done some- 
thing about before 1929, there were also 
warnings and plenty of them of the 
gathering war-clouds both in the East 
and in the West in the years immediate- 
ly preceding 1939 and 1941. The blind- 
ness and unwarranted optimism that 
everything was under control and that 
business was essentially sound prior to 
the crisis of 1929 was matched by the 
repeated assurances of governmental 
leaders that there could be no war and 
that in no event would we allow our- 
selves to become involved in war—assur- 
ances which were repeated even months 
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after the European war had become such 
an obvious threat, and the Japanese 
beast had growled and bared his teeth 
more than once in our direction. 

I am aware that the war is far from 
being won, and that until it is won, argu- 
ments as to the postwar relationships 
and arrangements might well have been 
postponed. However fitting such post- 
ponement might have been, the advocates 
of a government of unlimited powers 
would not have it so. Literally floods 
of propaganda for continuation of gov- 
ernment control after the war have 
poured forth from government bureaus, 
much of it disguised as necessary war in- 
formation and war morale-building ef- 
fort. Nor has all the propaganda ex- 
tolling totalitarian ways in government 
issued from government offices. Both the 
radio and the motion pictures (in the 
latter case, probably not without a 
thought of pleasing certain powerful 
government officials) are being utilized 
to convey glowing pictures of the won- 
derful way of life developed in another 
land through governmental control and 
ownership of the means of production 
and governmental suppression of the 
right of its critics to a fair hearing. 


Surely it is neither fair nor reasonable 
to ask the advocates of freedom and the 
free enterprise system to remain quiet 
until after the war in the face of such 
continuous efforts to sell these totalitar- 
ian ideas to the American people. 

I am aware, too, that this theme upon 
which I have finally landed in discussing 
wartime revelations is an old one, and 
that many would prefer to hear some- 
thing new and different. There is in 
the air an atmosphere of appeasement of 
the proponents of the new social order 
and many business people are affected 
thereby. I can even imagine some of 
you wanting to say to me: “After all, 
Mullendore, isn’t your story a bit thread- 
bare? It is the same one upon which you 
have harped every time you have had a 
chance to talk in the last twelve years. 
Don’t you know any other tune? You 
may not have tired of it, but some of 
us have.” I plead guilty to that indict- 
ment. 

I may, however, be permitted to say 
that while this may be an old and thread- 
bare theme, it is still a very live one. 
That is, it is a live one to those of us 
who have not surrendered to the defeat- 
ist philosophy that because the opponents 
of free enterprise have made so much 
progress, we should try to compromise 
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with them and save a little something 
for ourselves, leaving it to our children 
to adjust themselves to the new order. | 
submit that not for one instant should 
we admit that because the issue between 
private enterprise and government own- 
ership, between free American capitalism 
and State Socialism, is an old and bat- 
tered one that it has lost one iota of its 
importance. 

When in 1931 at Atlantic City, | first 
spoke to a convention of this industry 
upon this issue and warned that the bat- 
tle lines were being drawn and that our 
opponents were moving into position, 
few if any of us realized, or could have 
believed, that the twelve 
would see so much action, and private 
ownership in the utility industry subject 
to so much punishment. We were sub- 
jected first to a blitz and then to a siege, 
and our opponents seem today to be in 
a strong position. They have captuted 
some territory and a few of our leaders 
have deserted our cause. But instead of 
giving way to despair, can we not take 


next years 


heart from inspiring proof in recent his- 
tory that a good cause, however hope- 
less it may appear, is never lost so long 
as it does not surrender and so long as 
it can command courageous and deter- 
mined leadership. The blitz of 1940, 
which knocked France out of the war 
and drove the British from Europe, fol- 
lowed as it was by the blitz on England, 
most certainly would have resulted in a 
victory for Germany within a very short 
time but for the stout heart of English- 
men who did not know 
licked. 

I am not indulging 
but in a sober statement of a most impor- 
tant and vital fact when I tell you that 
even as the defeat of totalitarianism de- 
pended on the stand which Winston 
Churchill and many other gallant Brit- 
ish leaders made in the fall of 1940, so 
does the cause of freedom and the Amer- 


when they were 


in exaggeration, 


ican way of life depend on the stand 
which the leaders of American industry 
are willing to make now and after this 
war against the onrushing tide of State 
Socialism. 


Collectivist thought and action, will- 
ingness to acquiesce in Government con- 
trol and direction of the economic and 
social order, prevail to a degree never 
Men 


whose long experience and training in 


before known in our country. 
American business should have taught 
them that there can be no such thing as 


prosperity nor an increased standard of 
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living if centralized government is to 
attempt to plan and direct economic ac- 
tivity and act as the guardian of every 
individual citizen, nevertheless are either 
approving by silence or accepting such 
plans as those for huge government 
spending to provide employment; gov- 
ernment operation of the banking and 
credit system of the country, and similar 
collectivist schemes which simply mean 
the death of the free enterprise system. 
It is not only misleading but very dan- 
gerous for business leadership to be tell- 
ing the American public, by inference 
if not directly, that regardless of the 
kind of government we have after the 
war, we will have rapidly expanding 
markets for new products—the plastics, 
chemicals, new metals and alloys, the 
new airplanes, and other improved trans- 
Unless 
the strangling hand of bureaucratic gov- 


ports, new electrical appliances. 


ernment is removed from the economic 
machinery of America, these optimistic 
plans cannot be realized. 


‘The economics of war, which is totali- 
tarian and collective, is very dangerous 
preparation for the economics of peace in 
The regimentation of 
price-control and rationing, the depen- 


a free country. 


dence of business upon government 
orders and the wholly 
false stimulus given to demand by the 
creation of unlimited debt—all 


which go with war and which are largely 


temporary and 


these. 


necessary in time of war, warp the eco- 
nomic thinking of most of the people and 
condition them to accept a continuance 
of a great deal of this same regime in 
time of peace. 

Let us not delude ourselves nor help 
to delude others. Wars do not lay the 
foundation for prosperity or progress any 
more than does a terrible and wasting 
disease lay the foundation for greater 
strength and vigor in the human body. 
The period of convalescence from this 
millions of 


world-wide destruction of 


young men and billions of natural re- 
sources and productive equipment, the 
increase and intensification of hatred, the 
of the 
worst traits of human nature, must of 


We are 


not saving and accumulating wealth in 


deliberate cultivation of some 


necessity be long and painful. 


the world today. We are destroying it 
at a rate never before even approached. 


We 


power, because true purchasing power is 


are not accumulating purchasing 


composed only of real wealth and not of 
the evidences of debt arising from the 
destruction of True, we 


real wealth. 
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are learning some new processes and i 
the search for means of destruction », 
are learning some new means of Produ. 
tion. But it takes more than bluepriny 
and formulas, it takes more than th 
mere accumulation of destitution a 
need to produce the material weal 
which will be required to repair the Bap 
ing wounds resulting from this Worl 
holocaust. 

Civilization can be saved even from 
the hatred and destruction of this Wat 
but to save it, we will need every oune 
of strength and all the accumulated yi, 
dom of the ages. Most of all we yjj 
need to restore at the earliest positj 
moment and in every possible resp 
the strength which comes only from th 
striving of free men under a free ey 
nomic system. We cannot recover frq 
this war under a slave economy. \j; 
will not develop the markets for ney 
products, nor the organization of mz: 
under competent leadership, under ; 
planned economy controlled by a fey 
men exercising the power of gover 
ment, even though by some miracle w 
should be able to secure the wisest me 
in the world to exercise that power, 
Power must be diffused among the peo 
ple after this war, and not held by gor 
ernment. If it remains concentrated is 
the hands of government, whether tht 
zovernment be called democratic or aut 
cratic, there will be no sustained rev: 
ery: 


‘These truths are the revelations whic 
should have become apparent as a rev 
of the outbreak of this war in the fis 
place, and as a result of its trend al 
its course in the second place. Its 9} 
ing to take courage to face the fa 
which are daily coming into bold rl 
It will take eves 
more courage to stand up against t 
counsel of despair which advocates si 
render to and attempts at appeasemel 


as the war progresses. 


of all-powerful government after ! 
war. 

I have faith that a people who ha 
the strength and the courage to rex 
other nations from. totalitarianism ™ 
not surrender to totalitarianism at ho 
| have faith, and I ask you to have fat 
that a people will not destroy the sou 
of their productive strength just alt 
that strength has saved the world. 
us accompany our faith with the li! 


work and plain speaking which will! 


required squarely to face some very ™ 
pleasant facts and to do something ®™ 
them. 
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AITH and confidence in a busi- 

ness comes about largely through 

its ability to furnish promptly and 
at reasonable prices the demands for its 
products and services. ‘To accomplish 
this in our industry, as in other utility 
enterprises, the initiation of 
projects months and years in advance of 
their actual need. Planning, therefore, 
s nothing new to the electric light and 
ower industry. Since the inception of 
wr business, our sights have been set at 








requires 












long-range focus. 

What this policy has contributed to 
the successful promotion of the present 
war program has been ably explained on 
various occasions by President Kellogg 
and other spokesmen for the industry. 
Long-range planning provided the or- 
wanizations, the power plants, transmis- 
jon systems and distribution facilities 
jully adequate to pick up the tremendous 
increase in power demands brought about 
literally without 
Largely as the re- 
ult of this accomplishment the public is 
beginning to realize that this country has 
ben provided with the best and most 
idequate electric service in the world. 

But let me that 
memory is short. A vear, two vears or 



















by war production, 





“missing a stroke.” 









warn you man’s 






ve years from now, people will not 
appraise us on the basis of what we did 
No, the 


measure will be what we are doing then 







today or yesterday. indeed, 






it what is even more important, what 





we are going to do fomorrow. 





lt was probably this sort of reason- 
ng that prompted the appointment of 
‘our Post-War Planning Committee, and 
the charging of it with the responsibility 
it encouraging more thinking on the 
hwt-war situation and problems. We 
ield our first meeting this week and are 
NW giving serious consideration to our 











wignment and how best to carry it out. 





The real planning for the industry 
must be done by the operating companies 
themselves. Each company will be faced 
with many problems peculiar to its own 
‘ituation and area. Our job then as a 
‘ommittee should be largely to function 
8a Clearing house and thereby help to 
wring to you the planning ideas of other 
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By H. C. Thuerk 


New York City, June 3, 1943 


The degree to which we are 
able to function in this direction will 
depend upon your contribution to the 
fund of experience. 

And so with this introduction, we ask 
you to consider yourselves from now on 
as members of this planning committee 
and that today we want to discuss some 
thoughts which might stimulate further 
the development of practical thinking on 
post-war procedure. 

Let us review first the planning task 
as it 


companies. 


relates to our own industry prob- 

In talks with several utility execu- 
tives, I find the majority believe that the 
most important job is the appraisal of 
our markets under post-war conditions 
and trom these appraisals, the planning 
of the necessary additions to our facil- 
ities. 


lems. 


From the present outlook, the deferred 
demands for both consumer and durable 
goods in this country will be relatively 
much greater than after the last war. 
The manufacturing capacities of many 
nations of the eastern hemisphere will 
have been severely reduced as the result 
of the destruction of their factories and 
other production facilities, so we may 
Witness a great increase in our export 
business for several years after the close 
of the war. These latent 
coupled with the potential earning abil- 
ity of our own citizens, can supply the 
basis necessary to create high levels of 
activity in all business and trade. 

You will understand, of course, that 
I am not attempting herein to deal with 
the fundamental conditions upon which 
our whole private enterprise system de- 
pends. Let me emphasize, however, that 


demands, 


in all our post-war planning we are 
and 
social atmosphere will permit the re- 
vival of our American free competitive 
exchange system, now largely suspended. 

If these conditions materialize, then 
we may expect that people will be build- 


assuming that governmental policies 


ing new homes and improving others and 
will want to equip those homes with the 
most modern types of electric appliances 
Stores will want to mod- 
ernize in order to compete successfully 
for their share of the post-war business. 


a nd dev ices. 
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Planning to Be Done 


Chairman, Post-War Planning Committee, EEI and 
President, Bradford Electric Company, Bradford, Pa. 


An address before the 11th Annual Meeting of the Edison Electric Institute, 






Industry will have to modernize, too, 
and replace much of its productive ma- 
chinery which by that time will have 
As the 
result of working in well lighted war 
factories, people will be wanting higher 
levels of illumination in their homes and 
on their streets and highways. 

Many new applications of electricity 
are today in their experimental and de- 
velopment phases. How many of these 
will reach the production stage in the 
post-war days and what will they con- 
tribute in the way of increased markets? 
What about the reversed refrigeration 
cycle method of heating? Will this be- 
come a practical companion to summer 
air conditioning in certain climatic areas? 
What about induction heating? Where 
is the limit to practical applications of 
infra-red, of electronics? 


become economically obsolete. 


Now this tremendous market which 
lies ahead presents a real challenge to 
the electric utilities, the electrical manu- 
facturers, the distributors, and the deal- 
Can we all cultivate this garden of 
opportunity in a manner that will enable 
us to continue the expansion of our re- 
spective businesses on a sound financial 
basis? How best can we carry out our 
obligation to the public to see to it that 
electric service continues to play its part 
in providing more comfort and conveni- 
ence, a higher standard of living? 

To discharge our obligation will re- 
quire some serious thinking about our 
future commercial and sales policies. The 
electric light and power business has 
never been solely a regulated monopoly 
—it has been and is a regulated competi- 
tive business. In the struggle for the 


ers. 


post-war dollars we shall be faced with 
the keenest of competition from hun- 
dreds of other businesses, many of whom 
have already established post-war plan- 
ning groups and even now are engaged 
in building up future demands for their 
products in the minds of our customers. 


Other forms of energy will be partici- 
pating actively for the cooking, water 
heating, refrigerating and air condition- 
ing load of the nation. We must keep 
ahead of these competitors with better 
merchandising policies and more appeal- 
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ing equipment whose operating costs are 
fully competitive. 

Margins of profit in the future will 
probably be such that all enterprises will 
be receptive to opportunities to lower 
production costs. We shall need perhaps 
under these conditions to give more study 
to the welfare of our individual indus- 
trial customers and to assume a share of 
the responsibility of keeping them in a 
competitive position in their markets. 

To meet successfully these conditions 
in the post-war period will require some 
careful consideration of the sort of 
sales organizations we shall require and 
as to whether our rate structures will 
need further amending. The time has 
come to reappraise for the future our 
rate set-ups and to adopt revised policies 
based on new concepts of customer usage. 
It is assuring to know that almost a year 
ago the General Commercial Committee 
of the Institute recognized the need for 
forward planning on these broad com- 
mercial questions and appointed its own 
planning committee under the chairman- 
ship of George Whitwell. 


Our engineers have the job of deter- 
mining now what additions and replace- 
ments must be made to generating, trans- 
mission and distribution facilities to sup- 
ply the increased loads to come eventual- 
ly from postponed civilian demands, the 
return of standard time, the elimination 
of brownouts and blackouts, and the 
probable tendency for industry to cur- 
tail night work and concentrate produc- 
tion in the eight-hour day shift. The 
work week will undoubtedly be shortened 
in many areas, thereby further contrib- 
uting to lower system load factors. 

Detailed construction plans which can 
be put into prompt use at the close of 
the war will contribute materially to 
combating the unemployment problem. 
If operating companies would proceed 
with the preparation of such plans, it 
would be possible at a future date to 
announce a construction program for the 
industry. The publication of such a 
program would indicate to the public 
more effectively than perhaps anything 
else, that we have been doing some fun- 
damental thinking on the problem of 
providing an adequate electric power 
supply after the war, and that through 
that program would furnish additional 
employment in communities throughout 
the nation. 

As many of you know, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company has 
announced its estimated post-war con- 
struction needs for a ten-year period. 
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Another striking example of long-range 
planning is the program of the Long 
Island Railroad for the extension of elec- 
trification of its service area over a 
period ending in 1960. 

Plans for post-war construction pro- 
grams should not be confined to major 
products. Some companies are looking 
with favor on the idea of completing 
now the designing of minor improve- 
ments to existing facilities because of the 
fact that their construction can be started 
on short notice. 

Through efficient management, ag- 
gressive sales promotion and intelligent 
engineering and operation, the selling 
price of electricity has steadily declined. 
In spite of increased operating costs and 
heavier taxes in recent years, our rates 
are now at their lowest in the history of 
the industry. Every effort must be 
made to keep the price of electricity low 
in order that we may maintain and im- 
prove our competitive position. 

As we look ahead to discover ways of 
reducing costs, there seems to be little 
to expect in the realm of wages and in- 
terest rates. Although we hope for the 
elimination of war taxes, relatively high 
taxes may be expected to continue. It 
would therefore seem that opportunities 
for reduction lie principally in the direc- 
tion of lower capital investments and 
higher operating efficiencies. 

I have been impressed with the prog- 
ress made over the years in the standard- 
ization of products and the resultant 
reduction in selling prices. Through re- 
search and development, coupled with 
volume production and continued stand- 
ardization, the cost of the incandescent 
lamp has been strikingly reduced and the 
quality steadily improved. Similarly, 
marked reductions in the cost of other 
items have resulted from the standardiza- 
tion of frequencies and voltages. These 
accomplishments were made possible only 
through the wholehearted cooperation of 
our own industry. 


As you know, in recent years a fine 
start has been made by the manufactur- 
ers, with the aid of our own engineers, 
in reducing the prices of light electrical 
apparatus. A wider application of the 
standardization idea in this field and its 
intensive extension to heavy electrical 
equipment offer still further possibilities 
for lower investment costs. It would 
seem desirable to explore fully the advan- 
tages of such. a program and to give con- 
sideration promptly to the most effective 
means of arranging for our further co- 
operation with the manufacturers in this 
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important task. If the chief executives of 
both our companies and the manufec. 
turers believe in the soundness of further 
promoting the standardization idea, ang 
want some fairly prompt results jn this 
direction, they should convey their fed. 
ings clearly to those to whom they woulj 
assign this task. 

The benefits of standardization ap 
not restricted to lower first costs but 
what may be just as important, may te. 
sult in operating advantages and econ. 
omies. So our operating departments 
too, have a real stake in this activity, 

Our engineers will have other impor. 
tant questions to consider. Among them 
may be the matter of reserve capacity 
and its relation to overall costs of ele. 
tric service. Has our experience with 
war production in the past few years in. 
dicated that we can adjust our ideas x 
to how much “reserve” we need? Wha 
is the relation between reserve capacity 
and the prices which our customers are 
willing to pay for electricity? Can we 
reduce these reserves through further in- 
terconnections ? 


It is true that provision for spare 
generating equipment during the year 
leading up to the present World War 
contributed in no small measure to the 
absence of a power shortage today. But 
whether it will be good judgment in the 
future to continue to have the prices for 
electricity include the same charge for 
reserve capacity is something for us to 
ponder. And when we think along thee 
lines we might well consider the desir- 
ability of continuing after the war oper 
ating procedures which have been 
brought about by a lack of manpower 
and materials and which have resulted 
in certain economies. 

A family may look forward to own- 
ing a modern streamlined automobile in 
the post-war days but if dad can’t dig 
up the cash to buy it, the car will never 
leave the salesroom. Like dad, the off- 
cers of our companies will have the jo 
of supplying the funds necessary to ¢ 
fectively conduct our business and carty 
out our future construction programs. 

Like all private business, we hope 
that at the close of the war we shall be 
in such financial condition that the 
money required to undertake such cot- 
struction projects as may be needed cat 
be obtained quickly and economicall. 
Perhaps the usual sources of construction 
funds should be analyzed more carefull 
than ever before in order to determine 
the proportionate share which each ma! 
be able to contribute to the total. Whit 
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about reserves for retirement? What 
about net earnings ? 

Let us be realistic in our approach to 
these financial problems and ourselves 
adopt measures designed to assure the 
funds to expand and improve our phys- 
ical plant. With business management 
joing everything in its power toward as- 
suring post-war employment, Federal 
and State taxing and regulatory bodies 
sould also be expected to shape their 
policies so as to place and leave business 
ina financial position to carry out such 
plans. 

In our planning for the days to come, 
in our consideration of markets, con- 
gruction, engineering and financing, let 
ys be sure to give full consideration to 
the personnel problem. If it is impor- 
tnt to forecast markets and additions 
to physical plant, isn’t it fully desirable 
to forecast our personnel needs? 

To keep an industry vigorous requires 
the constant assimilation of younger men 
who will become our executives of to- 
morrow. How does the average age of 
our supervisory and executive personnel 
compare with other thriving industries? 
Have we given enough consideration to 
pasion and other plans as a means of 
keeping the efficiency and progressiveness 
of our industry at a high level? What 
can we do to keep our business attractive 
to up-and-coming young people? Are 
we providing adequate employee train- 
ing programs ? 

In our deliberation of all these ques- 
tions it will be well to remember the in- 
fuence which public opinion has on the 
welfare and permanency of any business. 
Progressive industries and individual en- 
terprises recognize the need for regularly 
sampling customer opinions of their prod- 
uts and methods. And when John Q. 
Public indicates that changes are neces- 
sary, they make them. 


William E. Holler, general sales man- 
ager of Chevrolet, coined a significant 
thrase when he said, “When you are 
through changing, you’re through.” Let’s 
not be afraid to change our ideas and 
our methods, even if some of the pro- 
osals sound unorthodox. 

We need to give especial thought to 
th opinions of our customers because in 
the minds of many of them we represent 
the antithesis of free enterprise. Amer- 
tans, as a whole, through surveys say 
they like to buy their needs under a sys- 
tm of free competitive enterprise. But 
Where do they think we fit into the pic- 
ute when it is impossible to buy their 
deetricity from anyone else? 
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Now we know that the private elec- 
tric utility is just as much a product and 
representative of free enterprise as the 
corner meat market—but does the lady 
down the street? How about our own 
employees? And have we kept them ac- 
quainted with vital information about 
our company? Remember, it is not the 
facts that count today—it is what people 
think are the facts. 

Along with these industry problems 
we should keep in mind that the general 
health of our business is influenced mark- 
edly by the general well-being of all 
business. In our thinking, then, let’s 
include consideration of the conditions 
which all private enterprise will face 
after the war. 

A cross-section of American life dur- 
ing the days preceding the shadows of 
the great world conflict discloses a nation 
whose citizens were engaged in produc- 
ing and distributing goods and services 
for themselves and others—all for the 
purpose of improving their own standard 
of living. 


Today we find those citizens devoting 
their entire energies to the great task of 
winning a war. No longer is a higher 
standard of living the immediate objec- 
tive. Millions of our citizens have had 
to give up their jobs and put on the uni- 
forms of our armed forces. Others have 
given up their peacetime pursuits to en- 
gage in other war activities. 

When the war ends, these legions of 
Americans will want their jobs back, in 
order that they may return to their for- 
mer pursuit of the good things of life. If 
this transition can be accomplished so 
there will be no sustained periods of un- 
employment, then we shall have laid a 
good part of the foundation for the sound 
resumption of progress on the road to 
higher levels of economic security and 
living. 

As an industry, we should be seriously 
concerned over the employment situation 
after the war. 

How may we best contribute our share 
to the successful solution of this prob- 
lem? In addition to those steps which 
can be taken in our own industry to 
stimulate employment on a sound eco- 
nomic basis, and perhaps this is more 
important, we can join our efforts with 
those of other businesses. Surely there 
has never before been a time when each 
industry should recognize more clearly 
its responsibility to make available to 
other industries its thinking on problems 
common to the welfare of all. 

What can we do to stimulate employ- 
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ment by the electrical manufacturers, the 
wholesalers, the local dealers? How 
about the building and construction in- 
dustries? Shouldn’t we give particular 
thought to ways and means by which we 
can help to spur activity in these fields, 
particularly since they have contributed 
in no small way to maintenance and 
growth of our own revenues. 

Let us also cooperate with business 
associations which have formed groups 
to consider this broad objective, such as 
the planning committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the plan- 
ning committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. The 
aims of these organizations, as you know, 
are to develop through sound and con- 
structive community action the means 
whereby industry and commerce can 
make their maximum contribution to 
high standards of living for all of our 
people through high levels of employ- 
ment and productivity. 

In spite of careful analysis and plan- 
ning by private business, there will un- 
doubtedly be pressure for government 
spending on public works to stimulate 
employment, particularly in areas where 
industrial and commercial enterprises are 
not well situated to take the full load. 
It is worth while, therefore, that utility 
management in the various sections of 
the country, but particularly in areas 
where unemployment could be severe, 
contribute its full support to local plan- 
ning agencies in the preparation now of 
a soundly financed program of the gen- 
uinely useful and necessary municipal 
and county improvement projects which 
could furnish employment until private 
business can fully absorb the supply of 
workers. 

Many states have already passed en- 
abling acts to set up state-wide planning 
commissions and these bodies in coopera- 
tion with local groups should be able to 
plan effectively for the building of 
needed and desirable public and private 
projects in regions where post-war em- 
ployment lags. There will be sound need 
in many areas for new hospitals, schools, 
airports, libraries, sewage disposal sys- 
tems, and storm sewers. In others, water 
filtration plants and new water supplies, 
and street and highway additions and 
improvements may be desirable. Just a 
few weeks ago in my own city of Brad- 
ford, our Hospital Association  an- 
nounced the inauguration of a long-term 
drive for funds to construct a new and 
modern hospital after the war. 

(Continued on page 215) 
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Saving Small Industry As Future Customers 


By H. M. Sawyer 


Vice President, American Gas and Electric Corp. 


An address before the 11th Annual Meeting of the Edison Electric Institute, 


HEN I joined this industry 

more than thirty-two years ago, 

it was still an electric lighting 
business and it was little business—a 
small industry. The which 
employed me as its first “power engi- 
neer” was one of the first purveyors of 
electricity in the United States, having 
been formed in 1882. The man for 
whom I went to work, its manager, who 
was then younger than I am now, had 
started it himself—so young is our in- 
dustry. 


company 


He was fond of telling me that his 
father had endorsed his note for $10,000 
to provide the funds for the new ven- 
ture. After years of operation, when a 
renewal and further endorsement be- 
came necessary, the parent’s confidence 
in the project had so declined that he 
said the next time he had $10,000 to 
throw away he would personally throw 
it in the river and at least have the fun 
of seeing the splash. 

In those days when 93 per cent of our 
load was lighting, the actual connected 
load in power was 635 hp and this in 
an industrial community with a popula- 
tion of over 50,000. 

Looking out over this audience, I see 
the faces of many men to whom these 
early days are an old story. They have 
the fullest understanding of and sym- 
pathy with small business, for basically 
they have always been engaged in it. 
They have only to remember that the 
electric light and power business, which 
was originally essentially a smal! busi- 
ness, is now the integration of a mass of 
small businesses of like nature and, from 
the local standpoint, is still small busi- 
ness. 

Today, when our industry is faced 
with many serious problems affecting its 
corporate, financial and physical status, 
and when opportunity for this group to 
treat of these and other serious prob- 
lems is so limited, any discussion of one 
particular cross-section of our customers 
might seem of minor importance. On 
the other hand, the earnings and credit, 
now and in the future, of our operating 
utilities are matters of vital importance 
and to me it seems right and proper that 
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we should give most serious considera- 
tion to the problems relating to that 
group of customers falling within the 
wide range which is classified by our 
organization as Commercial Light and 
Power, and particularly those within 
this class that we term 
tries.” 


“small indus- 


To discuss this subject intelligently, it 
would seem advisable to set forth, with 
some care, a definition of what we mean 
by small industry. It is not my purpose 
to burden this paper with tabulations or 
unnecessary statistics nor to go into the 
lengthy analysis, in terms of revenue, 
demand, and consumption, that would 
be required to accurately frame this 
small The United 
States Department of Commerce consid- 
ers a “small manufacturer” as one that 


industries group. 


has 100 or less employees, and estimates 
that 90 per cent of American manufac- 
turers fall in this category. I like to 
consider small industry as any manufac- 
turing customer with demands, let us 
say, from 10 to 200 kw. Either or both 
of these definitions will do, if we bear 
in mind that in a philosophical approach 
to the problem before us we should not 
be limited, too narrowly, to this range. 

There are three major classifications 
residen- 
tial service, which includes rural service, 
gives us, roughly, about 37 per cent of 
our total revenue; the small light and 
power group which, in general, takes in 
all commercial and industrial customers 


which we use in our business: 


of 50 kw or less, gives us bout 27 per 
cent of our total revenues; the large 
light and power classification, which in- 
industrial and 
tomers of over 50 kw gives us approxi- 
cent of revenue. 
Street lighting, railway and other mis- 


cludes commercial 


cus- 


mately 29 per our 
cellaneous services complete the total. 
Small industry includes some custo- 
mers from the small light and power 
classification from the 
light classification. 
The per cent of total revenue 
from small industry, as I 
have roughly defined it, with 
each operating company and yet I am 
convinced that if I use as a guide some 


and 
and 


some 
large power 
secured 
varies 


approximations from the system with 
which I am associated, it will be indi. 
tive of the importance of this group. | 
have assumed that of the 27 per cent in 
revenue that we derive from the small 
light and power class, better than 1; 
comes from small industry, and that x 
least 1/3 of the revenue from the larg 
light and power classification is derived 
from small industries included therein, 
This being the case, approximately Y, of 
our revenue is derived from small plant: 
whereas the kilowatthours delivered t) 
these customers represent only about 
1/5th of the total kilowatthours sold, 
This immediately indicates the impor. 
tance of the group from the standpoint 
of realization, and it is probable thx 
throughout the country the electric en. 
ergy sold to it averages a rate of he. 
tween 1'4c. and 2'%c. per kwhr. 

I would be the last to contend that 
any particular group or classification of 
customers is of itself determinate as to 
the company’s rates and _ policies. We 
must recognize that all groups are inter- 
dependent. Nevertheless, the fact te. 
mains that the reasonably high realiz:- 
tion of the small industries group weighs 
heavily in determining policies for it 
preservation. 

The individual requirements of small 
industry for electrical capacity bulk 
large in the non-coincident total. Hovw- 
ever, because of their wide variations in 
methods of manufacture, type of prod: 
uct and time of operation, the coint- 
dence factor as applied to their indivié- 
ual demands is extremely high and the 
diversity of the group with our other 
customers is large. Studies made in tt 
cent years by the Committee on Loa 
Characteristics of the Edison Associe 
tion have conclusively demonstrated this 
Again I will not burden you with th 
exactness of their calculations. 


Quite aside from its importance from 
a revenue and capacity standpoint, ! 
seems to me that this group embracts 
many other elements having: a dirt 
bearing on the well-being of the utility 
and the district it serves. In larg 
metropolitan areas, and even toa great! 
extent in the smaller towns and cities 
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qnall industrial concerns contribute, ma- 
erally, to the permanency of local em- 
soyment. Their payrolls in the small 
owns are often the backbone of commu- 
sity prosperity. “hey are purchasers, 
iyally, of many items that go into their 
plant, their tooling and their product. 
Their management actively participates 
in all phases of local civic activities and 
may times in local government. They 
a the very essence of the stability of 
4e community and, normally, the fluc- 
ations in their business do not have the 
nde swings that so often occur in large 
industry. 

Many phases of the economic struc- 
wre of this country have been built on 
de survival and success of small busi- 


ness. 


The group has had some tough sled- 
jing since the start of the war. Many 
gill industries have been forced to cur- 
uil their operations materially or to go 
wt of business completely. Many oth- 
es, principally through the initiative of 
thir managements and the ingenuity of 

production organizations, con- 
eted their operations from peace-time 
to war-time work and succeeded in se- 
curing prime war contracts or subcon- 
tracts. 

Smaller War Plants Corporation re- 
quested the National Association of 
Railroad and Public Utility Commis- 
soners tO assist in a comprehensive sur- 
vey of what it called “distressed plants” 
ieining “distressed” as those which 


were “operating at 2/3rds normal ca- 
pity’ and 

as “the five-year 
ton before the war, or the 1941 volume 
aljusted to the Department of Com- 


“normal capac- 
average produc- 


defining 


merce index figures.”” In response to the 
quest of local state commissions, two 
ot our companies located in a highly in- 
iwtrialized section of the country made 
ihaustive surveys and in this connec- 
tion devised a form which was particu- 
rly helpful in the development of the 
meessary information.’ Copies of it are 
pvalable at the Institute. I mention this 
jaticular survey because it disclosed 
" Us two conditions. First we 
‘und that lack of labor seemed to be 
fe major element in the partial closing 
t plants—at least this was given by the 
tators as their reason therefor, rather 
han that they had not been able to se- 
rire business. Secondly we found that 
Na considerable number of cases the 
panagement of small industry did not 
ire to be classed as distressed, and 
trfore were disinclined to give us any 
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information. To us this was confirma- 
tion of the need by small business man- 
agement for a more thorough under- 
standing of the problems ahead of them, 
and an indication of the need for con- 
stant organized cooperative effort to help 
them. 

While I am speaking only for my- 
self, and not for my company nor for 
the industry, there has seemed to me to 
be a tendency within the utility indus- 
try of a degree of indifference to this 
most serious problem. This indifference, 
I believe, comes about through perfectly 
natural causes. We have properly had 
to be concerned with the operational 
problems of our own companies, and per- 
haps we have unconsciously felt that the 
other fellow could take care of his own 
problems and did not need the help 
which we would strive to give him in 
normal times. Our complete discontinu- 
ance of sales promotional activities, 
brought about, in all propriety, by a de- 
sire and a need to convert from business- 
as-usual to an all-out war effort, has 
brought into increasing prominence the 
problems of engineering and production, 
as contrasted with those of utilization. 
Large industry has expanded rapidly and 
has required us to meet tremendous de- 
mands, individually and_ collectively. 
The problems of expanding and build- 
ing the producing power plants and 
other facilities to supply this capacity, at 
a time when materials and labor have 
been difficult to secure and when time of 
completion has been of the essence, are 
naturally ones that bring production and 
engineering to the fore; but I have felt 
that management must not ignore or 
relegate to the background the impor- 
tance of retaining, in so far as it is con- 
sonant with the war effort, the greatest 
proportion of small industry that is pos- 
sible. I see nothing inconsistent in such 
a point of view. Small industry can and 
has taken part on the fighting front 
through the medium of conversion, 
wherever possible, to the production of 
war materials. Where this has not been 
possible they have assisted in supplying 
the necessary goods for essential civilian 
use. 


I do not mean to infer that we should 
try to solve all of small industry’s prob- 
lems for it or patronize small industry. 
By its very nature small industry exem- 
plified individual initiative as perhaps no 
other group in the country. The final 
responsibility for its continued operation 
and success must be borne by its man- 
agement. Nevertheless, there is a lot 
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which we can do; and if we fail to give 
all the help that we can, we are remiss 
in our duty to the community and to the 
country. 

Merely to outline what is happening 
and may happen within this group is not 
enough. We must determine what can 
be done now and in the future to pro- 
tect against further curtailment of small 
industrial operations. The job of pre- 
venting present curtailment lies not only 
in assisting small industry to keep itself 
economically sound, but in protecting 
against its elimination as a base for the 
needs of employment and production in 
the post-war economy. I am not going 
to take up your time with a recitation, 
in detail, of what has been done in the 
past for small industry. I am certain 
that every company here represented has 
developed its own plans to help its cus- 
tomers to stay in business. 


I do think worthy of comment the 
plan tried by one of our companies in the 
past two years. In an industrial town 
of some 50,000 population, there was set 
up an Industrial Council formed of rep- 
resentatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Retail Merchant Association, 
utilities, banks, Real Estate Board and 
large and small manufacturing compa- 
nies. This Council appointed a subcom- 
mittee to arrange for the pooling of 
those small industries that could not se- 
cure subcontracts. A pool of 19 such 
small industries was finally formed and 
began bidding for work. 

An employee of the electric company 
is a member of the Industrial Council 
and their power engineer is on the Sub- 
committee on Small Plants, and they did 
most of the survey work in connection 
with the activities of the pool. 

We all know of the attempts by 
branches of the Government, such as 
O.P.M., and subsequently W.P.B. to 
help in this matter. We know that 
often through the efforts of the power 
sales engineers of our various compa- 
nies, district offices and procurement di- 
visions of these organizations, as well as 
the similar departments of our armed 
forces, were assisted in finding outlets 
for small plants’ products, or ways in 
which they could convert and secure 
contracts. We know that in recent 
months subcontracting by large produc- 
ers of war materials has increased mate- 
rially, apparently because large industry 
itself appreciated its inability to carry 
the entire load and get the job done 
quickly, and also, I believe, because large 
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industry now fully realizes its obliga- 
tions to the economic welfare of the 
country in maintaining a wholesome 
small industries group. The reports of 
two of our largest automobile compa- 
nies have recently come to my desk and 
show the results of this trend. Both 
General Motors and Chrysler Corpora- 
tion state that in excess of 50 per cent 
of the total volume of their business has 
been subcontracted. In the case of 
Chrysler these subcontracts were let in 
856 cities in 38 states with 8,079 differ- 
ent companies involved. 

I think it is generally conceded that 
the limited success heretofore obtained 
has been because small industry did not 
realize the extent to which it would be 
affected by the diversion of materials to 
war and the loss of manpower; and then 
when faced with the drastically changed 
conditions, it lacked understanding of 
the problem of conversion to war or to 
non-critical civilian goods, and of how to 
go about overcoming it. Another reason 
for the modest results obtained has 
been the lack of authoritative procedure 
vested in procurement agencies. 

Last year Congress, realizing the need 
for a more active and powerful ap- 
proach, created the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. The organization of this 
corporation is provided for in Public 
Law 603 of the 77th Congress entitled, 
“An Act to mobilize the productive fa- 
cilities of small business in the interest 
of the successful prosecution of the war 
and for other purposes.” The Act is 
short and concise and I think that one 
of the first steps in our thinking towards 
the solution of this problem within the 
industry should be for every man having 
anything to do with it to read the Act 
carefully. The Smaller War Plants 
Corporation has wide powers for assist- 
ing small industry to convert to war 
work, it has powers to accept prime con- 
tracts from the regular procurement 
agencies, such as the Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission, etc., and to let sub- 
contracts. 


I have discussed with General John- 
son the intended procedure of the Cor- 
poration, of which he is Chairman. We 
know General Johnson as a most able, 
enthusiastic administrator, and I am cer- 
tain that excellent results will be ob- 
tained by the cooperative efforts of all 


interested persons. General Johnson 
mentioned to me, particularly, the im- 
portance of the utilities in solving the 
problem, because they are fortunate in 
having in their power and industrial 
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sales departments men of long experi- 
ence who have intimate knowledge of 
their customers’ plant facilities and op- 
erations. He stated that he had already 
had most helpful assistance from them. 

General Johnson’s basic theme is 
“Find the distressed plants, get them 
interested and get some business for 
them.” His organization will use twelve 
regional offices distributed in the United 
States. He hopes to have 140 field 
offices located strategically on the indus- 
trial front. He will have contact men 
in each procurement agency and central 
headquarters where procurements are 
planned. 

This Corporation has a complete plan 
for coordination of all organizations in- 
terested and I call to your particular 
attention the fact that the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation has authority to give 
financial assistance, both for conversion 
and for actual production of materials, 
and has set up a plan for covering this 
aspect of the problem. Clearance of pro- 
cedural problems has been secured be- 
tween the War Production Board and 
General Johnson’s organization. 


The details of all of these plans are 
set forth clearly in organization charts 
covering both executive and field 
branches, in General Johnson’s formal 
memorandums of March 19 and April 
7, and in a joint memorandum issued by 
Mr. Donald Nelson of the War Pro- 
duction Board and General Johnson 
under date of April 19. I am sure that 
all of this material can be secured either 
from the regional directors or from the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation in 
Washington. 

As to the post-war years, I see no 
reason for any very great variations 
from the thinking and methods we must 
use for the present. Properly inspired 
small industry cannot only rehabilitate 
itself in the post-war years but can go 
forward to greater and broader fields of 
endeavor. We all know that the tre- 
mendous developments in research along 
metallurgical, engineering, chemical and 
inventive lines are going to lead to the 
application of the new products and de- 
vices to all kinds of consumer goods. 
With the economic limitations of large 
industry to profitably manufacture goods 
with restricted consumer markets, the 
opportunities for small industry to de- 
velop many of these new applications 
and devices may be unlimited. After the 
war the small producers may be able to 
convert to the manufacture of consumer 
goods more readily than large industry 
and thus may act as a cushion against 
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too great a depression in general indy. 
trial activities during this period and 
save to themselves and to large industry 
considerable purchasing power whic 
might otherwise be dissipated by unen. 
ployment. 

The development of new basic mate. 
rials from agricultural products, and 
their commercial application, opens , 
tremendously wide field to small indy. 
try. 

Chemurgy, while at present consij. 
ered mainly a name, is advancing rap. 
idly, and the small industrial concer 
of the small villages and towns yil 
have fields open to them similar to, 
not greater than, those existing in th 
early days of the last century. 

As I have said, I do not believe thy 
the utility can do more than assist anj 
guide the operator of the small plant 
and I offer for your consideration a 
outline of some of the things that w 
can do to inspire him to help himslt 
It is based on the belief that this is fur- 
damentally a selling job and that there 
fore cooperation, and organization with 
performance, is required. 

First, management, itself, must k 
completely convinced of the desirability 
of an active, aggressive program. 


Cooperation 


Management should thoroughly fe 
miliarize itself with all of the agencis, 
both governmental and private, that ca 
be used, such as the local chambers 
commerce, boards of trade, industrid 
organizations, the War  Produetio 
Board, the small war plants sections d 
the Maritime Commission and th 
Army and Navy Departments, and pt 
ticularly the Smaller War Plants Cor 
poration. It should acquaint itself wit 
the various committees or divisions 
these organizations essentially design! 
for this work, and with the individush 
responsible for the furtherance of plars 
to help small industry. 

There is now being formed throu 
out the country, various sections of the 
National Committee for Economic De 
velopment. The National Association 
Manufacturers are actively engaged u 
broadening the scope of their organi 
tion. It seems to me that through out 
representatives we can inspire active pat 
ticipation in these organizations by t 
management of small industry, 
toward the end of bettering their p* 
tion now and in the post-war years: ” 
only should small industry be 1s" 
to participate in the work of these 0" 

(Continued on page 210) 
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Work of the Committee for 
Economic Development 


By Carroll L. Wilson 


Committee for Economic Development 


An address before the 11th Annual Meeting of the Edison Electric Institute, New York, 


N inviting me to address your meet- 

ing, you have conferred, perhaps 

unwittingly, a very special privilege. 
You see, for me, this meeting is like a 
reunion with old friends. 

Eighteen years ago last month, West- 
inghouse Electric sent out one of its 
youngest cubs from East Pittsburgh, to 
be the industrial heating engineer in its 
Detroit district. For the next few years, 
[was very busily engaged in promoting 
the use of glue pots and Babbitt pots, 
dectric bake ovens and electric furnaces, 
welding equipment and other load-build- 
ing devices. During that time, it was 
aso my privilege, naturally, to make the 
acquaintance of some electric power com- 
panies and their operations and prac- 
tices, in particular, Alex Dow’s Detroit 
Edison Company. 

From that time on, it has been my 
continuing hope that some day, I might 
have the pleasure of giving a tribute to 
the Detroit Edison Company. To me, 
they stood then and they still stand, after 
I have examined over many years the 
policies of leading companies in many 
industries, as a symbol of business fore- 
sight, of wise, public-spirited, forward- 
looking business enterprise. Naturally, 
gentlemen, one with that background 
could readily understand why members 
of the electric power industry would be 
interested in the work of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. 


Since that time, when a young West- 
inghouse cub learned from a power com- 
pany something of business foresight, a 
lot of water has gone over the dam. Bil- 
lions of gallons of it have gone over your 
dams; hundreds of billions of kilowatt- 
hours of energy have gone out over your 
ystems to help remake the face of the 
tath, Perhaps a few important lessons 
out of those tumultuous 18 years may be 
helpful to business as it moves through 
the fog of war and on into a new world. 

From the boom of the ’20’s and the 
subsequent collapse, we all learned the 
vulnerability of our economy to mass 
ttrors in judgment; that is, to business 
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booms. We all learned, perhaps, the 
great need for an extension of business 
foresight. Out of the doldrums that 
followed, in the ’30’s, we learned some- 
thing of the risks of mass unemployment. 
We learned that when too many people 
are out of work too long, we have unrest, 
we have a move towards collectivism. 
More recently, from our war boom, we 
have learned the insatiable demands of 
people when they do have jobs. The old 
bogey that this is a mature economy with 
no growth left has certainly been dis- 
pelled, and I hope forever. People will 
buy if they have the jobs and have the 
money. 


Having learned these lessons, business 
faces a confusing and probably a very 
dramatic future. It is certain that the 
end of this war will confront America’s 
free enterprise system, and the individual 
businesses that make it up, with great 
responsibility and with unparalleled op- 
portunities. 

What are some of the facts that busi- 
ness must deal with in looking into that 
future? First, it seems most probable 
that the American people will reach the 
end of the war with fat savings—that 
their pocketbooks and their bank accounts 
will be full; but with bare shelves—with 
bare consumers’ closets, with bare shelves 
in the stores, and with bare stockrooms 
in industry. That may point to a great 
boom in business, but it may also lead 
during that period to a time of confusion 
and social unrest. Can’t we see that 
under those conditions, there is a call 
for advanced planning in business now, 
in order that we may shorten the period 
of transition after the war and smooth 
it out, so that we shall move quickly into 
a peacetime economy with as little un- 
rest and as few complications as pos- 
sible ? 

During and beyond that transition pe- 
riod, there is one great imperative that 
faces the people of this country, in all 
walks of life and particularly in business. 
I speak of the insistent demand of the 
people for jobs. Your President has 


spoken of big figures. I heard recently 
a remark by a man from the University 
of Chicago which seems to me to put 
that philosophy in its most effective light. 
He remarked on a recent occasion, 
“Well, a billion here and a billion there 
does run up into money after a while, 
doesn’t it?” 

Well, so it goes; but this is a big 
country and when we are trying to take 
the measure of this country of ours, we 
have to deal in big figures. The United 
States Department of Commerce has 
estimated that by 1946, in a peacetime 
economy, we might expect as many as 
59 million people to be able and willing 
to work. That would be a reduction 
from the wartime total. If you allow 
about two million of those in the armed 
services—and your guess is as good as 
anybody else’s on that—and if you al- 
low another two million to represent a 
practical working minimum of peacetime 
unemployment, you still find that the la- 
bor capacity of the country in civilian 
employment would be upwards of 55 
million people, able and willing to work. 
That is at least nine million more than 
were working in 1940. 


The Department of Commerce has 
also estimated that due to increases in 
productivity during this period, the ca- 
pacity output of the country, if those 55 
millions were employed, would be about 
45 per cent greater than it was in 1940. 
If you want the figures, they estimate - 
that at constant prices, the output would 
be 142 billion dollars as compared with 
97 in 1940. Increases of that magnitude 
in the labor force and in its potential 
productivity represent great opportunities 
and great responsibilities for business. 


Now, the problems of getting such 
production, of course, are greatly inten- 
sified by the fact that we have had to 
tear up this whole country by the roots 
and remake it into a wartime economy. 
Our present economy is a fantastic dis- 
tortion of our accustomed manner of 


working and living. It bears very little 
relation to what we would have or 
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would want again in peacetime. As you 
know, business has one customer today 
that takes on the order of half its total 
output. When the war is over, that cus- 
tomer’s demands will shrink very dras- 
tically and that customer will have to be 
replaced by millions of others. 

In addition to that, we have had 
great shifts in employment, from city to 
city, from job to job, and in particular 
we have had the practical destruction of 
the selling organizations in many indus- 
tries; so that business, facing this oppor- 
tunity and this responsibility for pro- 
duction and employment after the war, 
does so from a base which itself offers 
plenty of difficulty. 

Frankly, it seems to me that as any- 
body—any citizen or any enterpriser 
contemplates the vast drama that is 


likely to unroll itself after the war ends, 
and contemplates his own part in it, he 
must necessarily be humble about it. 
Nevertheless, the job remains to be done. 


Last autumn, not very many months 
ago, this great drama of our country 
called to its stage a new character, the 
Committee for Economic Development. 
As this infant has grown into a lusty 
adult, many of you have no doubt heard 
of it. What is this committee and why 
is it? The Committee 
Development is a group of business ex- 
ecutives and business leaders who have 
joined themeslves together to stimulate 
American businesses to put themselves 
in a position to provide as many produc- 
tive jobs in business after the war as they 
can. Specifically, the Committee is a 
private, non-profit corporation, led by 
Mr. Paul Hoffman, the President of the 
Studebaker Corporation, and by a board 
of trustees who also are enterprising, 
public-spirited and forward-looking busi- 
nessmen. 

The committee was set up on the invi- 


for Economic 


tation of Secretary Jesse Jones, but on 
his advice, it was made completely inde- 
pendent of government. Its trustees elect 
their own successors and it gets all its 
funds from private concerns. It is whol- 
ly independent of government and of 
other organizations. 

How does that committee propose to 
help business? That is a large order, 
isn’t it? Is it a national planning organ- 
ization? Most certainly not. 
idea that a single committee could do 
the planning for American business is 
fantastic. The members of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development are not 
that presumptuous; in fact, the commit- 
tee is not a planning organization at all. 


The vers 
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It is, if you wish, a catalytic agent, a 
stimulant, a thought-starter. 

Turn for a moment, if you will, to 
the situation that business faces as it 
When you recall, as 
all of us must have, many times, the 
great forces that will be set loose, the 
great movements that will take place in 
population, in employment and in pro- 
duction, you will appreciate that an 
individual concern, attempting to “go it” 
alone and to plan boldly without regard 
to what is happening in the rest of the 
economy, would face a great and per- 
haps a prohibitive risk. But this risk 
to the individual concern will shrink if 
the three million enterprises in this coun- 
try will concurrently set their sights on 


looks to the peace. 


a common target of business expansion 
and business opportunity. If that can 
take place, each can gain confidence 
from the knowledge that the others are 
thinking of the same goal that he has in 
mind, 

Looking beyond the immediate con- 
version period, we know that the task 
of maintaining over a period of time a 
high rate of production, a high level of 
productivity and a high rate of employ- 
ment, will require not merely the efforts 
of business alone, but positive and con- 
structive collaboration by all groups in 
the community. Specifically, it will call 
for a body of public policy that favors 
business expansion, that favors a dynamic 
and expanding economy, that favors the 
creation of employment in private busi- 
ness. 

The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment has one objective and an ap- 
proach to sell in this country. Mind you, 
we have no authority, we are not rep- 
resentative of other organizations; we 
are just a private group attempting to 
perform a public service by selling an 
objective and an approach. The goal, 
the objective, is jobs, productive jobs, 
jobs in private business. 


The approach we have is twofold: 
first, to stimulate planning of products 
and marketing by our three million indi- 
vidual business enterprises in this coun- 
try. You all know that of those three 
million, most of them are small. Frankly, 
our committee is more concerned that 
the small and medium sized companies 
shall begin to plan than that the large 
ones shall; because we know the large 
ones will do it on their own initiative, 
anyway. The second part of our ap- 
proach is to work towards the creation 
of a climate favorable to business expan- 
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sion, favorable to the creation of jobs in 
private business. 

Those are the purposes for which the 
Committee of Economic Developmen: 
exists. How do we go at them? Ih 
order to stimulate planning by busing, 
concerns all over this great country, y 
go straight to the grass roots, to the 
cities where these enterprisers live anj 
work. We undertake to set up in ext 
locality a community committee of local 
business leaders, and the purpose of ea) 
local committee, like that of the nation, 
organization, is to help the individyj 
enterprisers in their community to gy 
their own planning under way now, 


We have found, in order to do tha, 
it is necessary to develop a rather simp 
first step, to bring this so-called post-war 
planning out of the stratosphere anj 
right down to earth. Accordingly, eae) 
of our local committees, after it i 
formed, makes arrangements to cont: 
employers in the community—in the be. 
ginning, industrial employers, later on, 
trade and service employers—and to put 
up to them a series of four simple ques. 
tions. The first—who is the man in 
your company whom you have mk 
responsible for your preparations for 
peacetime business? We would like to 
know his name. We, your neighbor, 
would like to know, because we will have 
material for him, to help him. We would 
like to know who he is. The second 
question and the third relate to emplo- 
ment. How many have you on you 
payroll now? How many had you in 
1940? And, finally, how many are sou 
prepared now to say that you could 
employ in your business when the wa 
ends or shortly after the war ends, i! 
you could assume generally good busines 
in the country? 

Now, gentlemen, that last question i 
not asked because the Committee for 
Economic Development needs those fi: 
ures. Frankly, the national organization 
would never need to know them. Its 
asked because the individual emplove 
himself needs to think about what tht 
means, and the people in the communit 
need to think about it. ‘We know tht 
it is impossible to give a good answe! 
to that in a hurry, but we also know 
that, difficult as the answer may &. 
sooner or later each employer will hae 
to find it, not for us, not even for th 
local committee, but for himself. We 
have found in practice that when bus: 
nessmen, after the normal objections the! 
might raise at the start, do begin tot 
to calculate their business prospects and 
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relate them to the number of people that 


they 
juctive jobs. Once they have been 


pushed off the deep end, they are in this 
hysiness Of serious preparation for the 
postwar period permanently. They are 
in because they see then that the problem 
;. theirs, that it is a matter for them to 
deal with, and that it is one they cannot 
ecape. We are following that approach 
‘n town after town, city after city, all 
over the country. 

In order to help the indivdual em- 
ployers who perhaps have been too busy 
with the war to think much along these 
lines, We are providing various types of 
material. We have a handbook full of 
alot of questions that the employer can 
isk himself about his business that will 
help him to determine how he can plan 
boldly and aggressively. We have an 
industrial advisory board of some of the 
most forward-looking planning execu- 
tives in leading companies to help us in 
developing more material which can be 
passed to the people throughout the 
country. That is under the chairmanship 
of David Prince of General Electric. It 
has a number of other eminently capable 
men on it. I see one of them in the room 
here, Mr. Tom Walker. We hope, 
through that board, to develop, partly 
ourselves and partly through other or- 
ganizations, a great deal of material 
which will be of help to individual com- 
panies and which will be coming along 
during the months ahead. Some of you 
may have heard of a new publication by 
the Department of Commerce called, 
“Markets After the War.” That was 
prepared on our suggestion to give a 
more tangible picture of market oppor- 
tunities than many businesses have had. 

We are undertaking, through a com- 
mittee of some of the country’s best mar- 
keting specialists, to carry forward the 
work on markets in that publication—to 
reduce the hypothetical projections that 
the Department’s people put out to prac- 
tical working estimates of market possi- 
bilities. When, as, and if we have ma- 
terial of that kind available, that also 
will be passed out freely through our 
community committees. 


might be able to provide with pro- 


The important thing to remember in 
our philosophy as it affects these com- 
munity committees is that they belong to 
the local people; they are theirs; the 
esponsibility for what happens to their 
communities, what happens to their busi- 
nesses, is theirs. Theirs is not the re- 
ponsibility of the National Committee 
for Economic Development. We have 
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no control over them. We exist only to 
help them on their way. 

Specifically, we have about three hun- 
dred committees started now. We may 
have as many as a thousand or fifteen 
hundred by the end of the year. Our 
goal is a local CED committee in every 
industrial community in the country. I 
might say in passing that these commit- 
tees work very closely with existing local 
organizations and make the maximum 
possible use of their facilities. I am 
speaking there of Chambers of Com- 
merce, local manufacturers’ groups and 
others. 

So much for our field program of 
stimulating individual planning. What 
about this climate for business expan- 
sion? You don’t have to exercise much 
imagination to bear in mind that under- 
lying all business operations is a great 
and complicated matrix of public policy, 
which determines the limits within 
which one can operate. It has a great 
bearing, we think, on the ability of busi- 
ness to provide all the jobs that it should 
after the war. Our aim is not to pass 
resolutions as a committee, but through 
research and invention, to develop the 
basic principles on which public policy 
should be oriented if we are to have a 
dynamic, expanding economy with free 
enterprise playing its full part. Let me 
give you some examples of that. 


Let us turn to first things first. Pub- 
lic policies in force now and during the 
transition period will have a great and 
lasting effect on the position of enter- 
prise in business. take the question of 
the termination of war contracts; if we 
have $75 millions in contracts in force 
at the end of the war, to be cancelled, 
it will be of paramount importance not 
only that the terms of settlement of those 
contracts shall be fair both to the public 
and the contractors, but that that settle- 
ment shall be speedy, so that these em- 
ployers, these contractors, can get their 
money and start to work on reconver- 
sion. We have research people working 
on that problem. 

Another problem of equally great im- 
portance has to do with the liquidation 
of wartime controls, of the limitation 
and conversion orders and of price and 
rationing and inventory controls. It 
seems fairly obvious that when an econ- 
omy has operated for a_ considerable 
length of time under such controls, if 
they were to be removed suddenly, in- 
stantaneously, we might have a great 
deal of confusion developing; and yet, it 
is also, I think, equally obvious that the 
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American people do not want to look 
forward to the unthinking continuation 
of all these controls after the war. 
Therefore, we have put a very capable 
social scientist to work on the problem of 
a program of orderly liquidation of war- 
time controls. 

I don’t know what his answers will be, 
but we feel that the controls must be 
liquidated over a period of time, and that 
should be done in an orderly manner. 
Therefore, we put a man to work to see 
how that might be done. 

Those are two examples out of quite a 
number that we are tackling in the tran- 
sition period. 

Now, something in the 
longer-run future and even more basic, 
perhaps, we all know that we will not 
get a dynamic, expanding economy 
through our business system if we do 


going to 


not have adequate incentives to expan- 
sion. We also suspect that there have 
been great deterrents acting to vitiate 
those incentives in the past. We know— 
well, let me quote Professor Sumner 
Slichter of Harvard, who is the chair- 
man of our Research Advisory Board. 
He has said on a number of occasions 
that if an enemy of a free society had 
been imported here for the specific pur- 
pose of developing a tax program to de- 
stroy initiative, he could not have done 
a much better job than we have done 
by guess and by gosh over the last 40 
years with our federal, state and local 
systems here. Now, whether or not that 
is an exaggeration, I don’t know, and I 
think perhaps he would claim it was said 
that way for the sake of emphasis; but 
whatever the case, as a part of our re- 
search program, we are undertaking a 
broad study of the problem of adequate 
incentives and in that will be a particu- 
lar emphasis on the possibilities of a tax 
structure which would be stimulating to 
business initiative rather than otherwise. 
I say the possibilities; we don’t know 
what the answers will be. 

Those are just a few examples of the 
sort of thing that we are shooting at. 


We have developed, I think, what is 
a unique tool for working out this pro- 
the field of business climate. 
I will describe it very briefly to you. It 
It is 
headed by a group of businessmen under 
the leadership of Ralph Flanders of 
Springfield, Vermont, a man whom Paul 
Hoffman frequently refers to as a Ver- 
monter with vision, an extraordinarily 
effective combination; also on that com- 
mittee are a number of other men, picked 


gram in 


is called our Research Division. 
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because they are thoughtful, because they 
understand the problems of business and 
its relations to the public. I might men- 
tion Eric Johnston, Thomas Lamont, 
Sr., William Batt, Mr. Hoffman him- 
self, and several others of equal stature. 

These men determine what problems 
shall be tackled in our research program 
and the order in which they shall be 
taken up. The work itself is turned over 
to a group of eminent social scientists. 
We want this work of ours to stand in 
the eyes of the public and of business as 
an objective research program. We know 
that any group of businessmen who, on 
their own initiative, put forward any- 
thing, would be immediately suspected 
of being special pleaders; so also would 
any group of experts from the Govern- 
ment. We can turn only to the men 
who stand in their professions as social 
scientists, and that means turning pri- 
marily to the universities. I won’t bore 
you with the details, but Professor 
Yntema of the University of Chicago is 
our research director, with us on full 
time. He has working with him an ad- 
visory board under the chairmanship of 
Professor Slichter of Harvard, which 
also includes prominent social scientists 
from other universities. 


The actual program is developed by 
this group and then it is carried out by 
men of similar calibre in the universi- 
ties; for example, our work on the liqui- 
dation of wartime controls is being car- 
ried on by Professor John M. Clark of 
Columbia University, who is known 
among economists as probably the dean 
of all American economists; if not the 
dean, then, as they sometimes call him, 
the economists’ economist. He has spent 
his life in this subject of control. 

These economists do not work in a 
vacuum. In practice, our business group 
and our scientists meet together fre- 
quently for prolonged and detailed ex- 
ploration of the subjects. So far, we 
have met every two months since the 
organization was set up, for sessions last- 
ing two to three full days, and there is 
developing in that group a most com- 
plete interchange between the business- 
men and the social scientists, so that each 
is learning from the other, and we be- 
lieve that we are developing a conscious- 
ness of the problems of public policy that 
affect business climate, which will show 
itself when our work comes out. 

Our first research reports will prob- 
ably begin to come out at the end of this 
year. After that, there should be a fairly 
steady flow of them, and there are many 
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others that are contemplated to be start- 
ed some time, besides some already start- 
ed that I won’t take the time to mention 
here. 

That is the CED program related to 
the climate for business expansion. Now, 
what about the electric power industry 
and its relation to these objectives of the 
Committee for Economic Development? 
First, our committee congratulates your 
Institute on its early establishment of a 
strong post-war planning committee. 
One of our main objectives is to en- 
courage every industry to set up strong 
post-war planning committees. We 
know that we are not capable ourselves 
of dealing with the problems of indi- 
vidual industries. The people in the in- 
dustries will have to do those things for 
themselves. 

Just the little discussion I have heard 
since coming in here this afternoon re- 
minds me again that the electrical indus- 
try is eminently capable of thinking 
through its problems and of developing 
its own positive and aggressive approach 
to the future. From experience to date, 
it is quite evident that your electric ser- 
vice companies have a very special and 
intimate relation to our local commit- 
tees for economic development. The rec- 
ord so far shows that an increasing num- 
ber of our members throughout the coun- 
try are coming from your industry. I will 
mention only a few, only a part of those 
who have already joined us. Among 
them, Dr. McClellan of St. Louis, who 
is our district chairman there; Mr. Kin- 
sey Robinson, from the State of Wash- 
ington, who is our district chairman out 
there; Mr. Paterson of New Orleans, 
our district chairman for Louisiana: 
Mr. Wolfe of the Baltimore Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, who is in charge 
of the Research Division of the commit- 
tee in Baltimore itself. Those are just 
a few picked at random. ‘here are 
many more who are playing equally im- 
portant parts in the work of our local 
committees, and I am sure that as our 
committees extend out through the coun- 
try, this number will keep on increas- 
ing. That, of course, in the individual 
situation, is up to the people in the com- 
munity. It depends on the interest of 
your local people and on their relations 
to the people in the community. 


There is one special field that IT 
think we will find your members engag- 
ing in increasingly. That is with our 
so-called local research divisions. In our 
local committees, the research division 
is the group that carries on a great deal 
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of the planning of the work of the com. 
mittee, which lines up the information 
the local information, that will be help 
ful to local business concerns in their 
planning and so forth. 

Now, you people in the electric Power 
industry, of course, have a unique know]. 
edge and understanding of the economies 
of your communities, and you have , 
unique and lasting interest in the de. 
velopment of those communities. I think 
you can be of the greatest possible ser. 
vice in every community where you have 
plants, if you will work with the local 
CED committee. You have a breadth 
of view and understanding there that 
no industrialist is likely to have, so | 
hope that we can count on increasing 
collaboration throughout the country. 

Before I came up here, I asked one 
of my very good friends for some sug. 
gestions about what the industry would 
like to hear. He said, to quote him 
literally, that he thought you would like 
to have held out to you some hope for 
the industry to cling to, for the future 
of free enterprise. Gentlemen, I think 
he spoke in an allegory. Surely, you, 
with your record of rapid and long- 
continued and practically uninterrupted 
expansion, do not want such timid coun- 
sel as that. You know that the people 
of this country want jobs, that they are 
willing to work. You know now, and 
I think we all know, that when they 
have jobs, they will buy. You know that 
load-building electrical appliances will 
stay very high in the order of preference 
of these consumers. You know, I think, 
and you will see increasing evidence of 
it, that businesses all over the country, 
in community after community, are mov- 
ing rapidly toward making bold and ag- 
gressive plans for expansion of their 
peacetime operations. 


I hope I have given you some conf- 
dence that a groundwork for a proper 
climate, for a dynamic economy, is now 
being laid through CED. Gentlemen, 
you have charge of what is probably 
mankind’s greatest implement of prog- 
ress. You have developed strong, able 
and forward-looking organizations to 
use that tool and to carry it forward. 
The future, they say, belongs to the bold. 
Surely, you in the power industry will 
be bold in carving out your share of that 
future, bold in meeting your responsibili- 


ties for providing jobs, and, above all, 
bold in providing more and more and 
better and better service at a lower cost 
to your customers. 
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Aims and Aspirations of NAM 


By Noel Sargent 


National Association of Manufacturers 


An address before the 11th Annual Meeting of the Edison Electric 


HE National Association of 

Manufacturers has just two main 

aspirations for the manufacturing 
dustry. ‘The first is an all-out effort 
to win the war, and the second is an all- 
wt effort to win the peace after the war. 
Now, there are some who tell us that it 
sa mistake to think about the period 
jllowing the war. I attended a session 
on post-war problems at New York Uni- 
vesity recently, and a gentleman who 
tad spoken at the session just previously, 
in the course of discussion following the 
remarks of the then speaker, said that 
ie did not see any reason why a group 
of educators or anyone else should be 
concerning themselves with the period 
ater the war, that it was just like Nero 
fddling while Rome burned. 

Well, I am not quite as pessimistic 
bout our ability to win the war as that 
vntieman and others who take that 
philosophy apparently are. I think it is 
«tremely important that every business- 
man consider what he would do in his 
own operations if the war ended tomor- 
tow, because wars do have a way of 
ending suddenly. We can think ahead 
and think it may be months, at any stage, 
but wars end very suddenly and not 
when expected ; so that advance prepara- 
tion for such a period is indeed essential. 

The public, moreover, believes that 
industry, your association and ours and 
individual members, should do something 
bout this. Ninety-two per cent of the 
wblic in a recent poll said that they 
thought we should be preparing now for 
the post-war problems, and 75 per cent 
of those who thought so said that indus- 
tty should now be trying to develop new 
and better products for the post-war pe- 
riod, 

As to the specific post-war goals that 
we think ought to be advocated by indus- 
tyand are advocated by our Association, 
they are these: The preservation of the 
tights, freedoms and opportunities which 
‘tt guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States; the right of each 
American to receive pay and profits based 
® performance; a prosperous and self- 
thant agriculture, because, Mr. Chair- 
man, if you speak of manufacturing as a 
mmary industry, agriculture might be 
‘tid to be even more so; steady employ- 
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ment in free private enterprise for all 
who are able and willing to work; a 
chance for people to save some money; 
an incentive for people to invest their 
savings in private industry; and, what 
we think would be the result of all of 
those, progressively higher standards of 
living for the American people. 

Those are the broad goals that we 
think should be aimed at by industry for 
the post-war period. ‘There are three 
main things essential to secure these 
goals, as we see it. The first is a basic 
public understanding of the principles of 
progress; second, sound business policies 
and acts; and, third, sound governmen- 
tal policies and acts. 

Now, each of those ramifies into many, 
many fields and has many, many subdivi- 
sions. We think it is impossible, even if 
business wanted to do what it could and 
if Government tried to do what it could 
—some governmental people at any 
rate—to get the results we should, un- 
less there are basic public understandings 
of a sound character. 

Among these we believe to be the fol- 
lowing: A belief on the part of the pub- 
lic that freedom of enterprise and free- 
dom of religion, freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech and freedom of the 
right to vote for public officials are all 
tied up together, and that if you attack 
any one of them, you inevitably endanger 
the others, and those who believe in one 
must believe in the others, or they are 
all in danger. There must be a public 
understanding that government is created 
for the benefit of individuals; that it is 
to serve and not be the master of the 
people, and that if we are fighting a 
philosophy in foreign governments that 
the state is the master of the people, we 
ourselves should be very cautious not to 
adopt it when the war is over. 

There should be a public understand- 
ing that the United States Constitution 
is the best device yet found in the field 
of political science for reconciling two 
basically conflicting doctrines, namely, the 
right of government by majority and the 
necessity of protection of minorities. And 
in that connection, there perhaps should 
also be a public understanding that if we 
are to have amendments to the Consti- 
tution, if the public really desires them, 


oP 
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it should be done in the way provided 
in the Constitution itself and not by leg- 
islative, executive or judicial fiat. 

The public should understand further 
that increased living standards are only 
possible out of increased production of 
goods and services, and that free enter- 
prise is the best way to get such increased 
production. I understand, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in a notable address this morn- 
ing, Mr. Mullendore expressed very 
fully and succinctly and far better cer- 
tainly than I could possibly do, the 
intrinsic merits and aims of free enter- 
prise and the necessity for its preserva- 
tion in the post-war period. 

And, finally, the public should under- 
stand that economic progress must be 
based on a relationship between reward 
and accomplishment—pay according to 
performance. Now, there are many, 
many other aspects of public understand- 
ing that ought to exist, but these, it seems 
to me, are the basic ones which must 
exist if we are to have progress in the 
post-war period. 

As to some of the business actions nec- 
essary to accomplish the post-war goals, 
business always does planning ahead; at 
least, every business that succeeds does, 
and some that fail, do. But no successful 
business has gotten along without doing 
some planning ahead, so that people who 
say that “industry should suddenly 
change its attitude and plan ahead now” 
are apparently not conscious of the fact 
that business generally does do such 
planning, but the difference is that pres- 
ent conditions require even more flexible 
thinking than usual in planning for the 
future. Each company and every indus- 
try should plan now for what it will do 
after hostilities end; what old products 
and what new products will it make, 
how will it sell its products, how many 
jobs can it provide? 

Ten thousand efforts of enterprisers 
growing from the bottom and executed 
enthusiastically by the people who make 
the plans, through the initiative of those 
people who started them, will more se- 
curely, in our opinion, promote post-war 
prosperity than one big master plan for 
everybody, since any such master plan 
would have to be put into practice by 
those who had no voice in its formula- 
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tion and because the risk in human judg- 
ment is thus enormously increased. If 
one big plan is wrong, everybody suffers. 
If a few of the 10,000 plans are wrong, 
there is no great social loss. 

Industry should likewise continually 
increase the benefits of the free enter- 
prise system to the American people, and 
industry should explain the operations of 
that free enterprise system to the Ameri- 
can people so they will know that it can 
benefit them better than any other eco- 
nomic system. This means that there 
must be continued efforts in industry to 
increase efficiency, to make better goods 
at less cost, to lower the unit costs of pro- 
duction, to lower distribution and service 
That is the record of the last 
That record must be 


costs. 
hundred years. 
continued. 

Now, what about Government actions 
to make the goals obtainable that we de- 
sire for the post-war period? ‘Together 
with public understandings of a direct 
character such as I have mentioned, the 
Government action provides the eco- 
nomic climate in which your industry 
and all other industries must operate, 
and if you do not have such a sound 
economic climate, you are not going to 
have progress and the development of 
tree interprise. 

We believe, as a starter, that the Gov- 
ernment should state now, and live up 
to it in the future, that free enterprise 
—labor, management and 
will be the main source of productive 
employment in the post-war years. Just 
as the Government has used top-notch 
businessmen to solve the problems of 
production during the war, we believe 
likewise that the Government should use 
top-notch businessmen instead of $2,400- 
a-year clerks to solve the problems of the 
transition period and the conversion back 
to a peaceful life for industry and the 
people of the United States. 


investors— 


We believe there should be sound post- 
war tax policies on the part of the Gov- 
ernment; a substantial reduction of the 
20 per cent to 90 per cent burden of 
taxes, which every individual in the 
United States must bear. There must 
continue to be at that time a large num- 
ber of people making tax payments and 
knowing they are making them. There 
should be allowances and reductions for 
investment in new enterprises and on 
earnings spent for new construction and 
expansion; depreciation policies which 
will accelerate the introduction of new 
and better machinery into industry. 

I noticed only today a table gathered 
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by the American Machinist, showing, as 
of 1940, the percentage of tools and 
equipment in American industry at that 
time over 10 years of age, and it is a 
distressing picture. We believe that by 
proper depreciation policies, with our 
tax laws permitting such policies, we 
could bring new and up-to-date machin- 
ery and tools into operation quicker. 
Unreasonable on capital 
markets and security exchanges should 
be removed ; there should be sound labor 
policies; and we believe that the Gov- 
ernment must repudiate this National 
Resources Planning Board-Alvin Han- 
sen philosophy, that it doesn’t make any 
difference how big the post-war debt gets 
because we only owe it to each other, 
and since we are only shuffling the money 
back and forth between each other, we 
don’t need to worry about the size of 
the public debt. We believe that philos- 
ophy must be abandoned by the Gov- 
ernment if we are going to have the kind 


restriction 


of prosperity we should in the post-war 
years. 


We believe also that the Government 
must realize that the United States is 
not an isolated nation after the war is 
over but that there must be cooperation 
with lessen interna- 
tional friction. By enabling us to devote 
more time to producing things for better 
living standards, we can then devote 
less time to producing the weapons of 


other nations, to 


destruction, and as a conse- 
quence, be able to increase the living 
standards and progress of the people of 
the United States. 

I mentioned that one of the things 
that private industry must do was to in- 


war and 


crease the benefits of free enterprise to 
the public. I am going to take a few 
minutes to tell you some of the ways 
in which we in the main have been en- 
deavoring to promote and increase such 
benefits. First, in specific fields: We 
issued last year to top industrial execu- 
tives of the United States a list of things 
which should be considered in their com- 
panies and checked off by them to see 
what they were doing to get in prepara- 
tion, as of 1942, for the post-war years, 
and that had extremely wide usefulness. 
We have furnished similar check lists to 
top industrial executives as to employ- 
ment principles, which they can check 
in their own companies to see whether 
the best employment practices are being 
followed, and similar check lists on their 
relations with their supervisors, a sub- 
iect which, as you know, is extremely 
important because of the efforts which 
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are frequently being made to UNionize 
the foremen in industry. 

In all of those activities, we simply 
did not sit down at some desks in Ney 
York and devise these check lists ang 
mail them to our members. We had th, 
benefit of some 60 of the leading emply. 
ment relations experts of the Middl. 
West and the East in devising and check. 
ing over, first, what they considered 1 
be the best employment practices whic 
should exist in industry. We have hej 
employment relations institutes twice ; 
year, in which we have limited attendane 
to 150 employment relations men froq 
industry, in which they sit down for ; 
week or two weeks and go to school, 1 
discuss with others, with some of the 
best industrial relations executives in th 
country as leaders, some of the methods 
being followed in employment relation 

In the field of healthful working cop. 
ditions, we have endeavored to point o 
to industry the ways in which workin; 
conditions could be improved and th 
health of workers improved. We hav 
had as our consultant in that and as ow 
chief guide, Dr. Victor Heiser, the a. 
thor of “An American Doctor’s Ody. 
sey,’ and we held a number of clinic 
throughout the country, bringing to in- 
dustrial management throughout the 
United States the lessons and best pra- 
tices being followed in the field of health. 
ful working conditions. 

We have established a management 
principles commission, which is intended 
to bring to management its discussion 
of the best managerial policies to be fol 
lowed in other fields than those I hav 
mentioned. 


We have, in addition, the regular «: 
tivities of the Association. We have out 
Government Finance Committee, whit 
deals with the problems of taxation. We 
have our Government Relation to Indu: 
try Committee, which develops basic po 
sitions on such matters as the Guftr 
Coal Act and the Securities Exchang 
Acts. We have our Economic Secuttt 
Committee, which is studying continually 
the Social Security Acts of this county 
and proposals such as the Beveridge Pla 
which have been made—and I notice! 
that the author of that plan wa * 
luncheon in the hotel here today. An 
then we have, in the field of industria 
relations, in addition to the items I met 
tioned, studies continually made of the 
problems of negotiations with employes. 
and our bulletins on the problems“ 
labor relations. 


As a result of the war, we have had 
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ave had to 


develop, naturally, some new activities. 
We have a War Committee, which has 
heen extremely active in studying all of 
the problems connected with war pro- 
jution, priorities and Government rul- 


ings and regulations of all sorts, and the 
Civilian Industries Committee, which 
audies the problems of those corpora- 
tions which cannot get into war produc- 
tion but have problems, nevertheless. 

And then, also growing out of the 
yar, we have our post-war activities. 
Although the war did not start until 
939, these activities on our part, strange 
»s it may seem, had their growth be- 
inning in 1936. At that time, a num- 
ier of our directors said that it was up 
~ industry to make a serious study of 
the causes of depressions and make sug- 
vstions for the prevention or at least 
alleviation of depressions, because if an- 
other big depression came on and indus- 
tv had no ideas as to what should be 
jone about it, industry as a whole would 
afer mightily in the field of public 
opinion; so we began in 1936 to study 
the causes of depression. 

We issued a number of reports and 
studies from then until 1939. When the 
war came on it was obvious that one of 
the big problems which might exist after 
the war was the question of what was 
ging to happen then, whether or not 
there would be a depression, so that our 
ativity, naturally, merged into a study 
of post-war problems. At the present 
time, our post-war activity is divided 
into three main fields: first, we have a 
Committee on Corporation Peace-time 
Planning, which is, as its name indicates, 
0 study the methods and problems of 
internal company operation and_ plan- 
ning for the post-war years. 


In addition to last year’s document | 
mentioned on check lists of things which 
companies should investigate for the post- 
wat period, we very recently issued a 
woklet for industrial executives on 
peacetime plans of industrial companies, 
wurveying what a large number of com- 
panies are doing in that very field, how 
they are setting up their studies, what 
different aspects they are studying, and 
ill of that sort of thing. 

Then we have our Post-War Commit- 
tte, headed by Mr. Wilfred Sykes, the 
mesident of the Inland Steel Company, 
which is divided into three main divi- 
‘ons. First, we have a committee on the 
ransition period, which is studying the 
Mtoblems which will exist in the period 
mmediately following the closing of hos- 
tlitis. Then, that work is divided in 
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turn into three main divisions. One of 
the groups is studying the problems of 
gradual demobilization, the problem of 
public works and construction in the pe- 
riod immediately following the termina- 
tion of hostilities, and the question of an 
incentive plan of taxation, as to whether 
that has any possibilities for the imme- 
diate post-hostility period. 

The second group of our transition 
period subcommittee is studying the prob- 
lem of war controls; how fast and how 
quickly should they be eliminated after 
hostilities end? And a third division is 
studying two other extremely important 
topics, the question of cancellation of 
contracts when hostilities end, and the 
kind of contractual relationships which 
should exist between manufacturers and 
the Government as of that period, and 
the disposition which should be made of 
Government-owned plants and equip- 
ment acquired for war purposes, when 
the war is over. 


Upon all of these aspects, we expect 
in the next few months to complete our 
studies and to make recommendations 
and public statements thereon. 

Then, we have an International Re- 
lations subcommittee. One division of 
that is studying certain specific topics, 
such as the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act, upon which it made recommenda- 
tions to Congress. The other division is 
studying the general principles of inter- 
national relations. It is studying such 
problems as economic nationalism as the 
cause of international friction, access to 
raw materials, and a wide variety of re- 
lated topics, which we believe are ex- 
tremely important in their post-war ap- 
plication, both to the industrialists of 
the United States and to the possibility 
of maintaining peace in the post-war 
years thus enabling us to go ahead with 
free enterprise and its public benefits 
here at home. 

Then we have an Economics Princi- 
ples Commission, which was established 
a couple of years ago, and that commis- 
sion is preparing 21 analyses or chapters 
of various aspects of the nature of the 
free enterprise system and its achieve- 
ments and its problems. Among those 
which relate to the post-war period, and 
these will be published in October, I 
think, are: a lengthy chapter on business 
fluctuations and their causes and methods 
of alleviation; , Government spending, 
going into this question of the Govern- 
ment debt philosophy that I mentioned ; 
and proposals for abandonment and 
modification of the free enterprise system. 
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In our study on all of those subjects, 
which has been going on for some two 
years, we have the benefit of considera- 
tion by a group equally divided between 
business executives and economists, and 
the economists are evenly divided be- 
tween some who are connected with aca- 
demic institutions and some who are con- 
nected with industrial corporations, so 
that we get a fine mixture of judgment 
and experience upon all of these 
problems. 

Now, how do we go about it to try 
to sell the benefits of free enterprise to 
the American public? Well, there, too, 
we have a program built up over many 
years. It is. obviously difficult to impro- 
vise and new programs and 
methods all at once, although we try to 
take advantage of every chance which 
is offered; as a matter of fact, when we 
were subject to several months of inves- 
tigation by the La Follette Committee 
of the Senate Education and Labor Com- 
mittee a few years ago, Senator La Fol- 
lette, in the course of his remarks, said, 
“Well, I guess you people use every 


develop 


method of public relations except carrier 
pigeons.” 

There are two things that we try to 
do in that connection: one is to express 
the positions of industry to the represen- 
tatives of the public in Washington, and 
the second is to express the views and 
benefits of private industry to the public 
itself. Now, in connection with the pub- 
lic representatives, public agents, in 
Washington, we maintain a Washington 
office, of course, which is in daily contact 
with Congressional groups. We have 
special meetings of our officers with mem- 
bers of Congress, and we make numer- 
ous appearances before committees of 
Congress to express the viewpoints of 
industry. 


As to the public itself, we have estab- 
lished certain special committees which 
cooperate with specific groups. We have 
a committee, for example, which cooper- 
ates with agriculture and which holds 
several conferences a year at leading 
agricultural institutions where we get 
together groups of business executives 
and groups of farm people, and we dis- 
cuss, we ask them the questions they are 
interested in and we give them industrial 
management’s viewpoint. We have the 
same sort of relationship with the 
churches through a special committee we 
have established, and hold in a number 
of communities each year conferences 
with church executives, with ministers, 
and industrial executives. We endeavor 
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to get these started on a basis that they 
will carry through; we endeavor to start 
them in a community, get them started, 
and then hope we can go and leave them 
alone and they will have continued, re- 
peated conferences between local church 
people and business people, because we, 
obviously, cannot maintain an actual 
supervision and activity in every commu- 
nity of the United States every month. 

We do the same thing with educators 
through a special committee we have, en- 
deavoring to get together groups of busi- 
nessmen and educators of the commu- 
nity, and endeavor to set those up so 
that they will become self-functioning in 
their communities. 


We have radio broadcasts; we have 
weekly broadcasts to a million here at 
home and we have a weekly short-wave 
broadcast to soldiers overseas, each week 
by a prominent industrialist, setting 
forth what the industrialists of the coun- 
try, particularly the industry involved, 
are doing for the war effort and what 
they are hoping to do for the post-war 
effort, for the returning soldiers of the 
country and their families; and we have 
a special service to the commentators on 
524 radio stations which goes to them 
each week. 

With respect to the newspapers, we 
have frequent “spot” releases to 2000 
metropolitan papers, and we have a 
weekly press service to 8000 grass-roots 
papers with a combined weekly circula- 
tion of 40,000,000. We use motion pic- 
tures. Last year, our motion picture, 
“American Anniversary,” had showings 
to 10,000,000 people. We have a speak- 
ers bureau, which, last year, had 1000 
bookings, and it is going at a higher 
rate this year. 

Then, we have booklets and literature 
for special distribution to schools and to 
various other groups, that we prepare. 

As to the basic ideas which we use in 
this public information program and 
which we seek to develop for the benefit 
of free enterprise and the American pub- 
lic—we advance the concept that the 
risk taking, willingness to venture, to 
better oneself, ambition, should be the 
keystone of the American economic sys- 
tem, that it can provide greater security 
(when that word is properly interpret- 
ed) than any static or controlled econ- 
omy which emphasizes economic safety 
to the detriment of production and prog- 
ress; that if it is given a chance, free 
competitive industry offers the greatest 
opportunity to the individual to satisfy 
his wants, to realize his fullest potenti- 
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ality and to have the greatest amount our nation’s welfare to new heights when 
of free choice. the war is over; that industry jg not 

I am reminded in that connection of seeking a completely laissez faire econo. 
one of the speakers at this New York MY, but that there is a vital distinction 
University series that I attended recent- which the public must make between 
ly. The chief research analyst for the 0vernment regulation, which is Proper 
CIO said that in his opinion, the time 41d government control, which js set 
had probably come when the Govern- and that businessmen, you gentlemen, 
ment would have to determine how in- te¢ as honest, as sincere and as socially 
dividuals in the post-war years could conscious. as any other group of public 
spend their private income. I don’t know Servants, because you can survive in bus. 
whether or not that philosophy will pre- "ess only as long as you rightly serye 
vail, but if the individuals of the United the public. Those who talk of produ. 
States are deprived of free choice to de- tion for use instead of profit, neglect the 


termine how they want to spend their act that profits are the measuring sti 
to determine whether the product mad 


incomes and how much they want to : 
has been of any use to its potential users 


save and how they want to invest their 
savings, then, of course, the principles of In all of these ways, Mr. Chairman, 
free enterprise will be gone. the National Association of Manufx. 
turers is trying to do its full share fo; 
the free enterprise of which you and all 
our members are a part, so that both now 
and in the post-war years, it can enable 


In our public information program, 
we endeavor to point out that industrial 
management is not indifferent to the 


problems of employment and security in the United States to resume the march 
the post-war period, but that it is plan- of progress which was interrupted in the 
ning independently and intensively to 30's for the only decade in our history. 
employ, to produce and thus to advance Thank you! | 





Saving Small Industry as Future Customers 


(Continued from page 202) 


ganizations, but self-interest should indi- has been of the greatest help and that he 
cate to utilities the importance of its considers them better fitted than any one 
membership therein. else to supply pertinent information on 
small plants. 

When I began this talk, I indicated 

The utility can, during this period, in that in the days when our young indus 
so far as it is practical, accumulate and try was even younger, power enginetss 
disseminate to its small industries now were converting other industries to 4 
and immediately after the peace, every form of power new to them. They wert 
possible bit of information to guide them 
in their present and future manufactur- 
ing programs. The Power and Heating 
Committee of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute is well fitted to do this job if they 
will act forcefully. 


Organization 


pioneers in the application of electricity 
to industrial operations. There was 10 
formula—and often no precedent to fal 
low. Then it was necessary to resolve 
each individual case on its merits and 
through the ingenuity of power eng: 
neers. Now, with the world turned uy 
side down by war, again there can ben 
formula to save these essential small ir 
dustries, other than the initiative of thei 
own managements and the ingenuity 0 
our power engineers. 


It would seem practical for each op- 
erating company or for each of its divi- 
sions to appoint one particular member 
of its organization to direct its small 
industries activities. I personally know 
of no better qualified personnel than 
that of the Commercial and Industrial 
Departments of the operating compa- I can only urge you to find the mi 
nies. As I have mentioned, General in your own organization who can 
Johnson, himself, has told me that the the job, and to support him to the limt 
assistance he has received from utilities of your ability. 
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Your Stake in Heavy Apparatus Standardization 


By H. V. Erben 


Manager, Central Station Divisions, General Electric Company 


An address before the 11th Annual Meeting of the Edison Electric Institute, 


AM here this morning to talk about 
an idea. 

It is a rather obvious and simple 
idea—but one which is easier to suggest 
than to put into practice. 

lf, as we hope, this idea proves work- 
able and of value to the electric light 
and power companies, it will come about 
through that same sound planning and 
foresight which prompted them to de- 
ign their systems so securely and so ade- 
quately that they have been able to take 
the war-time peaks and loads in their 
stride. 

That they have been able to do this— 
without rationing or increased cost to 
wers—without relaxing their high stand- 
ad of service—and with minimum call 
on scarce materials needed for the rest 
of the war program—stands out as one 
of the brightest achievements on the 
home front. 

But when the war is over, neither 
your industry nor ours will be decorated, 
or even remembered for its splendid per- 
formance; nor will either return to the 
same economic or business conditions that 
previously existed. 

Many of us are facing increased com- 
jetition from new entrants into our vari- 
ous fields, and from new conditions 
growing out of the war. It has also been 
apparent for some time that the electric 
light and power business is acquiring 
definitely competitive aspects, and un- 
doubtedly this trend is being accelerated. 


Thus, the utilities may find themselves 
in the paradoxical position of a closely 
regulated business faced with competi- 
tion both keen and difficult to cope with. 
At the recent EEI Technical Meetings 
in Chicago, Mr. B. M. Jones of the 
Duquesne Light Company expressed it 
this way: “Real competition will exist, 
and it will be keen and aggressive, and 
will have advantages in many ways. So 
let’s recognize what we are facing and 
get ready to meet it.” 


é Low costs—costs to meet this competi- 
ton—will become increasingly impor- 
tant. But how to lower them, is the 


question! ‘Taxes will undoubtedly con- 


tinue to take a large portion of income; 
the cost of fuel shows little indication of 
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declining; and there is no reason to 
expect that labor will be content to ac- 
cept any appreciable lowering in its 
wartime level of compensation. 
However, one of the important items 
over which the power companies have a 
considerable degree of control is their 
capital investment in generation, trans- 
mission and distribution equipment. The 
cost of this equipment constitutes a sub- 
stantial part of their total investment on 
which taxes must be paid and earnings 
made, and in addition, it affects their 
depreciation and. maintenance charges. 
Hence, I would not be surprised if after 
the war, considerable pressure were 
brought to bear on the electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers for lower prices on 
capital items such as turbines, transform- 
ers, switchgear, circuit breakers and the 


like. 


Unfortunately, however, the electrical 
manufacturers may find it difficult to 
offer lower prices on heavy apparatus, if 
design and manufacture continue along 
pre-war lines. According to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, average hourly earn- 
ings have already increased almost 15 
per cent since 1941, the last pre-war 
year. While the heavy war volume has 
temporarily offset this increase, produc- 
tion on the present scale cannot be 
counted upon to continue when peace is 
restored and business returns to its post- 
war level. 

Thus, we may be faced with a dilem- 
ma—a need on the part of power com- 
panies for lower prices on heavy electrical 
apparatus to meet the changing condi- 
tions—and an opposing need on the part 
of the electrical manufacturers for high- 
er prices to meet increased cost of pro- 
duction. 

Is it not possible that one answer to 
these conflicting needs can be found in 
the lessons now being learned in the pro- 
duction of heavy equipment on a mass 
scale for war? You are all familiar with 
the savings in cost and improvements in 
quality which have resulted from the 
mass production of consumer items and 
smaller types of apparatus. In your 
field and ours alone, many millions of 
dollars have been saved and countless 


problems solved by standardization of 
such items as lamps, lamp bases, wiring 
devices, and appliances. With your help, 
mass production was also extended into 
the small types of apparatus resulting in 
reductions in cost and improvement in 
quality of distribution transformers, 
capacitors, meters, and small breakers— 
just to name a few. 

Of course, efforts have also been made 
to bring about standardization in the 
heavy apparatus field through joint ac- 
tion by the power companies and manu- 
facturers. Under the direction of a 
committee representing EEI, AEIC and 
NEMA, a program of simplification on 
power circuit breakers was undertaken 
some 15 years ago. In 1928, more than 
300 breakers of the outdoor type alone, 
were listed by the manufacturers and 
used by power companies. Through the 
work of this committee, which still con- 
tinues, the number of outdoor ratings 
has now been reduced to less than 50. 
Unfortunately, during the period re- 
quired to bring this about, the effect of 
standardization on circuit breaker price 
levels was to some extent neutralized by 
a decrease in the volume of business. 

Other attempts have been made to 
standardize heavy electrical apparatus of 
the kind in which power companies are 
interested—but it has taken the tremen- 
dous production pressure of a world 
struggle to demonstrate beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt the cost savings which re- 
sult from mass repetitive manufacture. 

The almost incredible effect of war 
production volume on manufacturing ef- 
ficiency is now apparent in our every-day 
operations. Many of the items which 
could be cited to demonstrate this fact 
must remain anonymous for reasons of 
military secrecy, but one typical illustra- 
tion can be given. 


In connection with the pre-war Naval 
Program authorized in 1939, General 
Electric was called upon to build de- 
stroyer propulsion equipments, each con- 
sisting of two 30,000 hp turbines for 
gear drive. A number of these equip- 
ments were built and actually placed in 
operation, but the quantities being manu- 
factured at any one time were relatively 
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small, say in the order of two or three. 
On the basis of actual production costs 
these equipments sold at that time for as 
high as $576,000 per vessel. 

With the start of the Defense Pro- 
gram we were requested by the Navy 
Department to organize for the manu- 
facture of these equipments at the then 
astounding rate of four turbines per 
month. As the Defense Program pro- 
gressed and finally became the War Pro- 
gram, our production was increased again 
and again until our present output is 12 
of these turbines per month, or an annual 
rate of approximately 4,300,000 hp in 
this one design alone. As volume in- 
creased, the cost to the Navy progressive- 
ly decreased from $576,000 per vessel 
to $500,000, and finally within the last 
few weeks we have undertaken an addi- 
tional quantity at $392,000 per vessel. 

This reduction of almost one-third in 
the cost of apparatus of a type compar- 
able to the turbine generators which rep- 
resent one of the utilities’ major capital 
items, might seem exaggerated if it were 
not backed by similar experience with 
many other technical war produts or 
which there has been repetitive manufac- 
ture in large quantities. However, I do 
not ofter this destroyer propulsion equip- 
ment as an example of what can be 
expected in price reductions on apparatus 
used by power companies, unless they 
can develop in their field opportunities 
for large volume repetitive manufacture. 

The factors which will produce lower 
costs on heavy electrical apparatus when 
manufactured repetitively, are basically 
those which have brought about such 
revolutionary results in the mass produc- 
tion of consumer goods. With increased 
production of duplicate items, the high 
unit cost of designing “tailor-made” ap- 
paratus is reduced, and in addition, in- 
creased expenditures of engineering time 
and effort is justified in perfecting our 
designs for improved quality and lower 
manufacturing cost. 


However, it is in our factory opera- 
tions that the full weight of repetitive 
manufacture is felt. Factory load can 
be stabilized and shipping time material- 
ly shortened by manufacturing and stock- 
ing parts in advance. 
ized training in machine and factory 
operations, less experienced labor can be 
employed. Even with the relatively small 
number of duplicate items which can be 
expected, jigs, fixtures, and other special 
tool equipment can be used to give lower 
costs and improved quality of product. 
The flow of materials, parts, and sub- 


Through special- 
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assemblies can be more effectively 
planned and scheduled. Also, assembly 
operations can be simplified with a re- 
duction in the time required. While 
these, of course, do not add up to the cost 
savings to be expected with mass produc- 
tion of the “endless belt’’ variety, actual 
experience such as that on the destroyer 
turbines previously mentioned, would 
seem to indicate that the stakes in the 
heavy apparatus field are still large and 
worth striving for. 


On the other hand, the potential cost 
savings through standardization of heavy 
apparatus will not 
there is a high degree of acceptance for 
the types and ratings selected. With 
relatively small quantities involved, the 


materialize unless 


full effect on cost can easily be neutral- 
ized by continued requests for “‘tailor- 
made’’ designs, and special arrangements 
and accessories. As in the case of the 
war-time ocean convoy whose overall 
pace is set by the slowest unit, the speed 
of production of an entire manufacturing 
operation may be retarded and cost in- 
creased by the additional time required 
to handle special designs. Experience in- 
that if the 
these “specials” become appreciable, say 
20 to 25 per cent of the total production, 
the effect of repetitive manufacture on 
cost is greatly reduced. 


dicates relative volume of 


In spite of the problems which con- 
front both manufacturers and users in 
establishing this program, I feel that im- 
mediate possibilities are present in power 
circuit breakers, metal-clad switchgear 
equipment, power transformers in small 
and medium sizes, unit substation, me- 
chanical drive turbines, power cable, and 
other lines of equipment in which power 
companies are interested. Even the great 
individualist, the steam turbine 
generator, although more difficult, is not 
beyond consideration, and I am glad to 
learn that a committee on steam turbine 
standardization has 


pointed by ASME. 


Somewhat aside from the 


large 


already been ap- 
“cold dol- 
lar” possibilities which it holds out, there 
is another factor which may also bring 
about increased interest in the simplifica- 
tion of heavy apparatus requirements. 
On many types of electrical equipment 
used by power companies, it is unlikely 
that major improvements in operating 
efficiency will be as great or as frequent 
While 


in the electrical field, viewed 


as they have been in the past. 
progress 
from a long-range standpoint, has prob- 
ably been speeded by the war, radical 
improvements in commercial apparatus 
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may have to await the change-over from 
war to peace production, or the result 
of new developments in the metallurgy 
of light metals and high temperature 
alloys, in the chemistry of plastics and 
insulations, and in the field of electronics, 
As a result, it would seem desirable to 
concentrate our engineering, manufa. 
turing and research effort on these broad 
new fields and on a relatively few de. 
signs suiting most conditions, rather than 
to dissipate that effort over the wide 
variety of “specials” required to mee 
individual practices. 

However, we must face the fact thet 
further major gains in the operating eff. 
ciency of apparatus such as turbines, 
transformers and switchgear cannot be 
counted upon to continue as rapidly as 
in the past. This, together with the 
changing aspects of the electric light and 
power business, which I have previously 
mentioned, will undoubtedly place in- 
creased emphasis on simplified and lower- 
cost plant and equipment. Thus, the 
possibility of carrying over into postwar 
commercial production, the knowledge 
and experience which we have gained in 
the war-time manufacture of heavy ap- 
paratus, would seem to warrant serious 
attention by users and suppliers, alike. 

Now, as some of you know, we have 
recently suggested this possibility to a 
number of power company executives, 
whose reactions to the idea have been 
generally sympathetic and cooperative. 
The ‘need for decreased postwar capital 
expenditure was repeatedly confirmed, 
as was our feeling that any program 
warranted consideration if it held out 
hope for lower equipment cost. On the 
other hand, there was a frank realization 
of the difficulties which must be over- 
come in order to establish a broad degree 
of standardization. These include the 
working out of generally acceptable de- 
signs and ratings; the adapting of these 
designs to existing installations; and in 
connection with certain types of appara- 
tus, such as turbines, the necessity of 
achieving a like degree of standardiza- 
tion on associated apparatus, including 
boilers and condensers. But, in spite of 
all the difficulties which can be foreseen, 
the reception given the proposal encour- 
ages us to continue with this approach. 

Unfortunately, however, the impres 
sion seems to have been gained in a num- 
ber of instances, that an effective pro- 
gram could be initiated and carried out 
by the manufacturer alone. Obviously, 
this is impossible. 

This idea cannot be made a reality by 

(Continued on page 215) 
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Industry’s Need of Engineering Uniformity 


By C. A. Powel 


Manager, Headquarters Engineering Departments, 
W estinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 


An address before the 11th Annual Meeting of the Edison Electric Institute, 


HE war has brought us a very 

much accelerated technical devel- 

opment ; new and novel controls in 
she electronic field ; vastly increased pro- 
juction in the newer metals—aluminum, 
magnesium, molybdenum, new ideas in 
he plywood and plastic industries. 
What ultimate effect these will have on 
the central station industry none of us 
inows, but also anything that affects our 
uily lives has some influence on your 
dustry. ‘The war has also brought a 
nause, so to speak, in the sale of equip- 
ment to the central station industry. 
This is, therefore, an opportune time 
review our engineering practices and 
equipment. 
You have been 


and 


accused by dema- 
gues of various 


nog multitudinous 
cimes, but it is significant that you have 
never been accused of doing a poor en- 
vineering job. Recent history has borne 
ut the soundness of your policy of main- 
ining your engineering at the highest 
posible standard. The manner in which 
utilities have met the power require- 
nents of the war effort would not have 
ven possible except for the splendid en- 
sneering that has gone into your sys- 
tems, 

Perhaps we manufacturers can also 
uke a little pride in this achievement 
recause we have been allowed to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of your tech- 
nical committees, and after all, it is 
mincipally to the work of those com- 
nittees that these results can be attrib- 
ted. No individual company can take 
wedit for the world-wide recognition of 
the high standing of our electrical util- 
ties. Where a company has made a 
notable advance, this advance has been 
mde known to other utilities through 
wommittee cooperation unparalleled in 
iy other industry. If, therefore, I were 
wselect a text for this talk, it would be 
iplea for continued and even more ex- 
nsive cooperation through — technical 
ommittee activity to solve the many 
oblems that still face us and are likely 
face us even more acutely in the fu- 
ture, 


One of the most important of these 
moblems is to find ways and means of 
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reducing capital investment per kilowatt 
of load. Several methods have been sug- 
gested and some have been put into oper- 
ation in recent months, such as reducing 
reserves, heavier loading of equipment, 
more extensive use of reclosing breakers, 
strengthening weak links, and so on. 
These all fall under the category of 
system engineering. A further possibil- 
ity for attacking the problem of reduc- 
investment that has not been 
tried is the application of series capaci- 
tors to increase the useful load on trans- 
mission lines. 


tion of 


Their use has been sug- 
gested for this purpose off and on for 15 
Recent improvements in control 
methods and in the capacitors themselves 
suggest that the time has come when 
this idea should be put to practical use. 
The difficulty in the past has been that 
means for shunting the capacitors out of 


vears. 


circuit at times of line faults has _re- 
sulted in a decrease of the stability limit 
of the line. Now a scheme has been 
worked out that not only protects the 
capacitor insulation against excessive 
voltage but quickly restores it to the cir- 
cuit after the faulted conductors are iso- 
lated, thus preventing a decrease in sys- 
tem power limit at the time of need. 
Under favorable circumstances a 50 per 
cent increase in the permissible loading 


of a transmission line is entirely possible. 


Solving such system engineering prob- 
lems must, of necessity, be a joint effort 
of the utilities and manufacturers. Like- 
wise the standardization of equipment. 
When one speaks of standardization, a 
clear definition of what is meant by the 
term becomes necessary. It may embrace 
ratings, dimensions, form, and other per- 
tinent characteristics. It is not to be con- 
fused with the manufacture of a number 
of units of duplicate design. Such units 
are only standardized if they are built 
to specifications and not merely by virtue 
of their duplication. Standardization 
without volume does not necessarily re- 
sult in low cost manufacture. Examples 
where standardization has materially 
helped both users and manufacturers are 
to be found in watthour meter mount- 
ings, in direct pole mountings for dis- 
tribution transformers, in the test speci- 


fications for electric ranges, and so on. 
These are built in volume. 

Standardization must not be permitted 
to stifle progress. It must allow suffi- 
cient latitude and elasticity for individual 
expression in the more important char- 
acteristics of the device being standard- 
ized. ‘The common building brick can 
vary widely in texture, quality, and color 
at the whim of its maker, but standard- 
ization of the dimensions of the brick 
was easy because of their relative un- 
importance in the ultimate application. 
All our science, the work of our research 
engineers and designers, our search for 
new materials, militate against the freez- 
ing of designs and rigid standardization. 
In the case of automobiles and electric 
appliances, which are manufactured by 
mass production, this danger is avoided 
by bringing out a new model every year 
or two that includes all the improve- 
ments devised as a result of experience 
with the current model. Consequently, 
in these fields, while all the advantages 
of repetitive manufacture are obtained, 
steady progress is made toward a better 
and cheaper product. 


Duplication of a design already made 
will help the purchaser through reduc- 
tion in cost of maintenance and reduction 
in the number of parts that have to be 
kept in stock. It will help the manu- 
facturer by eliminating “specials” which 
are always costly. It will help both pur- 
chaser and manufacturer by reducing the 
elapsed time between placing the order 
and getting the unit into service, because 
there will time consumed in 
settling application details and in getting 
the engineering information into the 
shop. This kind of standardization will 


be less 


result from uniformity of engineering 
practice and from cooperation between 
the users and manufacturers. 
Considerable thought has been devoted 
in recent years to the possibility of 
standardization in steam power plants. 
Steam turbine generator units today are 
designed to meet the ideas and require- 
mens of the ultimate user or station de- 
signers. Steam pressures and tempera- 
tures have increased steadily, and intri- 
cate steam cycles have been adopted to 
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improve plant efficiency through regen- 
erative feed water heating. Overall 
standardization was, therefore, impos- 
sible but the manufacturers did make 
considerable progress in the standardiza- 
tion of component parts which were 
assembled in almost any conceivable com- 
bination. 

Fortunately there appears to be de- 
veloping on the part of the plant de- 
signers a definite trend toward the 
adoption of not over two or three com- 
binations of turbine steam pressures and 
temperatures based on overall plant costs. 
It is also becoming rather generally rec- 
ognized that the overall effect on cost 
per net kilowatthour of rather broad de- 
partures from the mathematical optimum 
thermal cycle, based on fuel costs and 
load factor is comparatively small. This 
trend should be thoroughly explored and 
encouraged by the utilities and manu- 
facturers and it may be found that stand- 
ardization in this field is both possible 
and practical. 


This standardization should cover not 
only the steam conditions and kilowatt 
ratings but also should include the volt- 
age, power factor, and short circuit ratio 
of the generators, if possible. Post-war 
developments are likely to produce high 
temperature insulation and better control 
of hydrogen pressure, both of which 
would have their effect on generator de- 
sign. It is imperative that the manu- 
facturers have the guidance of the users 
in determining to what extent these and 
similar developments should be exploited. 

Standardization of the smaller turbine 
units should be even more readily ob- 
tainable than with the large units. Yet 
in the past manufacturers, in an attempt 
to get a larger share of the going busi- 
ness, were continually broadening their 
lines so that today over a hundred dif- 
ferent turbines are available between 
500 kw and 7500 kw capacity. This is 
perhaps one of the best examples demon- 
strating that standardization must be a 
joint effort of the purchasers and manu- 
facturers. It will never be achieved by 
one party alone, but by joint effort this 
unnecessarily large number of available 
sizes can be reduced many times. It 
should be possible to agree on a small 
number of standard units or even “pack- 
age power plants.” Incorporated into the 
design of such a standardized “package 
power plant” would be such accessories 
as feed water heaters, condensate pumps, 
and boiler feed pumps. Knowing in- 
timately the design of the major parts, 
these accessories could be selected intelli- 
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gently to form one integrated power-gen- 
erating unit rather than an assembly of 
disassociated individual parts. 

These standardized power plants 
would be highly developed and would be 
completely factory fabricated. Where 
sizes permitted, they would be shipped 
completely assembled and placed directly 
on the purchaser’s foundations. 

By waiving the privilege of selecting 
from a large variety of turbine generator 
units, users would find many benefits 
accruing to them. Where large numbers 
of one size could be sold, the cost of 
the standardized apparatus might become 
so attractive as to make it difficult to 
justify the cost of special apparatus. Bet- 
ter operating results would be obtained 
as continuous duplication of equipment 
would eliminate design errors, and cumu- 
lative design margins would be largely 
eliminated. 

Standardization of transformers has 
reached a high degree of perfection in 
the distribution lines, thanks to the work 
of the Joint EEI-NEMA Committee on 
Standards for Distribution Transform- 
ers. In the case of power transformers 
the same degree of standardization is not 
obtainable and perhaps not essential. 
Standardization of ratings, voltages, and 
insulation levels is probably sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the industry. 
Transformers lend themselves nicely to 
the standard-parts plan of design. In this 
plan, standard tanks, standard punch- 
ings, and standard accessories are put 
together in various combinations to 
achieve the desired result, which is a 
considerable simplification of manufac- 
ture. 


In the matter of metal-clad switchgear 
which can be purchased in 15 to 20 com- 
binations of standard basic units, it has 
been estimated that there is a saving of 
25 per cent in the time required to place 
an order, as the selection of equipment 
is made from simple charts instead of 


having to be worked up in detail. For 
the same reason a similar saving is made 
in manufacturing time. It is not too 
much to say that except for this stand- 
ardization work it would have been im- 
possible for the manufacturers to have 
met their obligations during the recent 
period of heavy purchases when some of 
them were working at 300 per cent fac- 
tory capacity as based on normal prewar 
performance. 

Most of the credit goes to the AEIC- 
EEI-NEMA Joint Committee which 
has done a splendid job of switchgear 
simplification. 
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In the field of metering, the Meter 
and Service Committee of your Instituy 
has done excellent work in Promoting 
simplification and _ standardization of 
watthour and demand meters, which has 
proved of great benefit to the industry, 
It would be difficult to evaluate the tre. 
mendous economies that have been 
brought about by its work. Great as th 
accomplishments have been, we can ¢. 
pect even greater progress in the futur. 
The Meter Committee is conscious of 
the high cost of metering and js cop. 
vinced that much can be done to reduc 
costs without in any way sacrificing the 
present high standard. 


With the advent of peace, the Amer. 
ican home will be a market for power 
and merchandise of tremendous volume. 
The national average residence consump. 
tion of electric energy increased from 
560 to 950 kwhr between 1930 and 
1940, and from 950 to 1020 kwhr le. 
tween 1940 and 1942. With such fig. 
ures before us, it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that 200 kwhr consumption per res 
dence will be reached early in the pot 
war period. This will require of the 
utilities a critical review of existing and 
projected distribution systems, and prob- 
ably an extension of secondary networks 
into new fields. A few years ago the 
network principle of distribution wa 
considered suitable only for the heavy 
load areas of relatively large cities. Dur- 
ing the past year or so networks have 
been applied to factories in which of 
course, the load concentration is als 
quite high. In these factories the war 
effort has demanded that the greatest 
possible saving be made in critical mate 
rials consistent with reliable service. This 
has not necessarily always meant the 
lowest cost system. For example, it has 
been possible in some cases to save 4 
large amount of relatively cheap cor- 
ductor copper by substituting a smaller 
amount of more expensive traf 
former copper. Many of the ideas de 
veloped as a result of these war-enforced 
studies will lead to a more complete sur- 
vey of distribution to domestic and com- 
mercial loads. 

For load densities that do not justify 
networks, banked secondaries may pt 
vide a desirable solution. In this system, 
two or more transformers are connected 
in parallel on both the primary and se 
ondary sides so that the load is shared 
by the transformers. Transformers a 
under development with built-in circult 
breakers that simplify their protection 
when connected in this manner. 
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With ever-increasing loads, the time 
gay be here when we should give seri- 
ous consideration to three-phase distribu- 
‘on to homes. If the load reaches a 
point that calls fog a larger conductor 
‘han the minimum permitted by codes, 
there may be a saving in going to a three- 
shase supply instead of the conventional 
three-wire single-phase supply. 

In the commercial field we anticipate 
quch modernization and replacement of 
lighting and there is every indication that 
juorescent equipment, not radically dif- 
rent from that of the present, will be 
wed except that the luminaires will be 
non-metallic. Since separate ballasts or 
watrols of some sort are needed in any 
ose, it would be logical to expect com- 
nercial lighting distribution voltages to 
jollow the industrial trends, namely, 
266/460 volts. In both the commercial 
ind residential fields there will undoubt- 
dly be a tendency toward curved or 
ircular fluorescent lamps. These should 
te standardized right from the start as 
to dimensions for replacement and other 
reasons. 


Much of the industrial lighting work 
artied out recently has been for war 
purposes and maintenance cost has conse- 
quently been a secondary consideration. 
In the post-war era this will not be the 
ae and large units of say three kilo- 
watts in the industrial field and 100 
watts or larger in the commercial field 
wil probably find more extensive use to 
reduce the number of lamps and fixtures 
and their maintenance. Here again there 
sa job of standardization to be done 
vhich should be a joint effort of the 
wers and manufacturers. 

Street lighting offers many oppor- 
tunities for standardization. Utilities 
must now carry large stocks of glassware 
take care of replacements on the vari- 
ty of equipment in service. Standardiza- 
ton of principal glassware dimensions 
would greatly simplify this problem in 
years to come. 

Uniform practices should be estab- 
lihed for rating of street lighting equip- 
nent. At the present time equipment of 
identical electrical characteristics is be- 
ngrated at 2500 volts by some manufac- 
‘wers and 5000 volts by others, and for 
maximum lamp sizes varying from 500 
mitts to. 1500 watts. Such variations 
Mratings has led to improper application 
nd consequent field trouble which could 
lave been avoided. 

The joint work of the utilities and 
manufacturers over the years has brought 
‘continuous advance in technical per- 
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fection of power supply with correspond- 
ing benefits to the community and to the 
nation. Looking ahead one sees an up- 
ward curve of steady progress. No loss 
of confidence in the future and no polit- 
ically inspired attacks must be permitted 
to interfere with that progress. There is 
still much to be done. The exigencies 
of war have made it difficult for the 
utility and manufacturing engineers to 
get together as frequently as they should 
to discuss their many problems. It is 
hoped that this does not represent a 
trend and that when times become more 
normal they will resume their joint work 
more actively for the building of an even 
better system of electrical utilities, the 
foundation of our way of life. 


Planning to Be Done 
(Continued from page 199) 


Major General Philip B. Fleming, 
Federal Works Administrator, in a re- 
cent talk stated that an outstanding need 
of the time is an overall national con- 
struction program consisting of thou- 
sands of projects, on which the advance 
engineering work will have been done 
before the end of the war. He declared 
that the time for post-war planning has 
passed—the time for designing is here. 
We may question General Fleming’s pro- 
gram and particularly his emphasis on 
Federal control of a public works plan, 
but his suggestion that the time for de- 
signing is here is worth considering. 

Let me repeat that your committee 
will endeavor to keep in touch with 
broad developments in post-war planning 
and to inform you from time to time 
concerning them. It will strive to serve 
as a clearing house for information in 
the hope that you will provide most of 
the sources. As a national committee 
there is little more that it can do. 

The real work of planning must be 
done locally. The actual projects, the 
jobs themselves, the payrolls, are all lo- 
cal matters. The contributions that the 
electric utility company can make to- 
ward useful post-war employment in its 
service area will be the result of its own 
planning and of its active participation 
in local planning bodies. 

The first part of this job will be done 
well because we are old hands at it. The 
second part will be somewhat new to 
many of us. True, we have played im- 
portant roles in local civic enterprises, 
but there is doubt that many of us have 
taken hold of a community or regional 
job that will place as heavy demands on 
our time and thought as this one will. 
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Therefore let each of us take his place 
now beside his local business neighbors 
to contribute our share to the leadership 
of our communities in planning to meet 
the business problems that lie ahead. 


Your Stake in Standardization 
(Continued from page 212) 


any one manufacturer, nor in all prob- 
ability, by the manufacturing industry as 
a whole. It can be attained only through 
the joint efforts of both manufacturers 
and users. It must be supported by a 
definite desire to see something worked 
out along these lines within the overall 
industry. It must be confirmed by a 
willingness on the part of the manufac- 
turers and the power companies to ac- 
cept compromises in the individual prac- 
tices followed in the past. It must grow 
into a program in which the leaders of 
both branches of the electrical industry 
believe, and to which they will adhere. 

I know you will pardon me if I con- 
clude with this injunction: TIME IS 
SHORT! If this idea is sound, we 
should begin now to take steps toward 
putting it into practice, so that the diffi- 
culties will have been overcome when 
the power companies once again require 
heavy apparatus in volume. In this con- 
nection, I am reminded of a story which 
I recently heard: 

It was a raw, cold morning in March, 
and a little snail was slowly and pain- 
fully climbing up the trunk of a cherry 
tree. A beetle stuck his head out of a 
warm cranny in the bark and spoke to 
him. “Hey, Snail, where are you going? 
There aren’t any cherries up there.” But 
the snail kept going right along. “There 
will be when I get there,” he said. 


Columbia System to Have 
Accident-Free Drive 


Columbia Gas & Electric System, 
which has been, for many years, a strong 
advocate of employee safety in its opera- 
tions, is this year undertaking a System- 
wide drive to attain an accident-free 
August. 

Experience in similar campaigns in the 
past which have been carried on by indi- 
vidual System companies, indicates that 
an intensive campaign in one month, in 
which the interest of every employee is 
aroused, has a carryover effect for a 
number of months afterward. It is hoped 
that the campaign slogan, “On the Job” 
will also have its effect in the reduction 
of time lost for other causes. 
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John E. Zimmermann 


OHN EDWARD ZIMMER- 
MANN, member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute and chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the United Gas Improvement 
Company, died May 31 at his home in 
Philadelphia after a long illness. He 
was 69 years of age. 

An outstanding leader in the public 
utility field and in civic, cultural and 
benevolent activities, Mr. Zimmermann 
was born in Buenos Aires, the son of 
John C. and Anna Cecelia Mackinley 
Zimmermann. 

He was educated at the National Col- 
lege and the University of Buenos Aires 
and at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The Spanish-American War interrupted 
his studies at Pennsylvania when he en- 
listed in the First City Troop of Phila- 
delphia. He served as a private and an 
interpreter in the Puerto 
paign. 


Rican cam- 


After the war, Mr. Zimmermann was 
graduated from Pennsylvania in 1900 as 
a mechanical engineer. His initial job 
was in the shops of the George V. Cres- 
son Company, a post he soon left to be- 
come secretary and superintendent of the 
American Pulley Company. 

Mr. Zimmermann joined the engi- 
neering consulting firm of Dodge & Day 
in 1907, thereby stepping over the 
threshold to international prominence. 
Largely through his efforts the firm, lat- 
er reorganized as Day & Zimmermann, 
leader in the field of 
public utility management and handled 
extensive government work in the first 
World War. 

He left the presidency of Day & Zim- 
mermann in 1929 to take up a similar 
position with the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company. He was elected chair- 
man of the company in 1940. 


Inc., became a 


Mr. Zimmermann had wide humani- 
tarian interests. He was trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman of 
the medical board there, and a director 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion. He was a director and a member 
of the executive committee of the Phila 
delphia Y. M. C. A. He also 
member of the advisory committee for 
the War Fund of the Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania Chapter, American Red Cross; 
a director of the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association and a vestryman of 
St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, White- 
marsh. 


Was a 


He was a director and former chair- 
man of the board of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company and a director of the 
Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 
sey. In addition, he was a director of 
the Philadelphia Gas Works Company, 
the Welsbach Company, United Engi- 
neers and Constructors, Inc.; the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the American Pulley 
Company and Chestnut Hill Hospital. 

He was a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Franklin Institute, and the University, 
the Philadelphia, the Midday, the Rac- 
quet, the Engineers, the Rittenhouse, 
the Corinthian Yacht, the Sunnybrook 
Golf, the Seaview Golf and the New 
York Yacht Clubs. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of The Edison Electric Institute, 
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held at New York City on June 2, 1943 
the following resolution was adopted by 
a rising vote: , 

RESOLVED, that the Trustees of 
Edison Electric Institute have learned 
with deep sorrow and a sense of = 
sonal loss, of the death, on May 3 
1943, of their fellow-trustee, John fy. 
ward Zimmermann. An outstanding fiy. 
ure for a generation in engineering al 
public utility operation, a wise counselly; 
and firm friend, a Trustee of the Ins. 
tute since its organization and alway 
faithful to his trust, kindly and court. 
ous but unyielding where a principh 
was involved, his presence and advice 
will be sorely missed by his surviving 
colleagues. Be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that this 
resolution be spread upon the minute 
of the Institute and that a copy be sem 
to his widow with the sincere sympathy 
of his associates. . 





oe , +; 
Winners in PUAA 
Entries in a contest conducted by the 
Public Utilities Advertising Association 
to determine the best advertising devel- 
oped by utility operating companies in 
1942 established a new high record, ac- 
cording to a statement by National Con- 
test Committee Chairman, E. N. Pope, 
of Raleigh, N. C. 
The 


open to all operating utility companies 


contest, an annual event, was 
in the United States and Canada regard- 
less of membership in the Association. 
“Not only was the number of companies 
entered in the contest this year substan- 


tially Mr. 


Pope, “but the quality of advertising 


greater than usual,” said 


showed marked improvement.” 
Certificates of award to both National 

and Regional winners were presented at 

a conference of the PUAA held at the 


CLASSIFICATION 
Public Relations Newspaper Advertising 
Newspaper Advertising Supporting War 
Nutrition Promotion... ae 
Customer Service Newspaper Advertising. . 
Campaigns 
Newspaper 
Employee Magazine 
Employee Newspapers 
Bill Enclosures for Residen 
Direct Mail Advertising—Residential. . 


Direct Mail Advertising—Industrial and Commercial 


Special Booklets, Pamphlets, Etc... 
Window or Inside Display. 


Outdoor Advertising of All Types—Painted Bulletins, 


Posters, Vehicle Posters, Etc.. 
Radio Advertising. . eyes 
Annual Reports to Stockholders. 
Annual Reports to Employees 
Motion Pictures 


Advertising Contest 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on 
June 24 and 25. 

Upon being asked to what he attrib. 
uted such unusual interest in the contest 
this year, Mr. Pope answered, “It wa 
the result primarily of improved adver- 
tising. “Those responsible for producing 
the advertising were anxious to see how 
the product of their efforts compared 
with advertising developed in other parts 
of the country. In addition, the contest 
rules were changed to encourage more 
liberal participation on the part of small 
companies. Companies of comparable 
size competed in eight Regional contests 
from which winners were selected for 
competition in the National Contest.” 

Advertising was entered in 18 class- 
fications embracing all media. Winner 
of National Awards in the various clas 
fications were as follows: 


NATIONAL WINNER 
.. Philadelphia Electric Company 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 
..New Orleans Public Serv., Inc 
Portland Gas & Coke (o 
....Duquesne Light Compan 
..New Orleans Public Serv., la 
ray wee Niagara-Hudson Power Cotp 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co 
... Potomac Edison Compaty 
...Georgia Power Compan) 
Georgia Power Compati 
.. Duquesne Light Compan 
..New Orleans Public Serv., lot 


. C. Electric Railway Co., lid 
Duquesne Light Compas} 
Duquesne Light Compan) 

Portland General Electric © 

Pacific Gas & Electric Compas) 
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Reducing Accidents 


By W. F. Nimmo 


Paper delivered before the Accident Prevention Committee, EEI, Chicago, Ill., May 12, 1943 


OUR Chairman, Mr. Diehl, re- 

quested of Mr. Sayles, Chairman 

of the Transmission and Distribu- 
tion Committee, that he assign someone 
om that Committee to present briefly 
) you how the Accident Prevention 
Committee could be of assistance to the 
Transmission and Distribution Commit- 
we in overcoming some of their accident 
prevention problems. I believe it was at 
the instigation of your secretary that I 
was selected for this job, although I am 
jar from being an expert on the subject 
under discussion. 

While thinking over the things I 
might say | saw an article in a recent 
sue of the National Safety News by 
Mr. C. L. Hightower entitled “Good 
Safety Records Aren’t Accidents” and I 
realized that in war or in peace, regard- 
les of changing conditions, there are no 
real basic changes in Safety Work and 
Accident Prevention. Basically we go 
back to two fundamentals, supervision 
and training. Under varying conditions 
those organizations with good safety 
records are the ones in which the man- 
agement and supervisory personnel take 
areal interest in accident prevention. 
No matter 
how busy we may be it is necessary to 
make available the necessary time to 
train every employee in the best safety 


Lip service will not do. 


practices so far as his particular job is 
concerned. Furthermore, it is necessary 
todo this over and over until perform- 
ing his work in a safe manner becomes 
second nature with each employee. 


In order that what I have to say 
would not reflect to too great an extent 
on my personal views, I wrote to several 
members of the Transmission and Dis- 
ibution Committee requesting their 
views as to what I might say that would 
represent a cross section of the ideas of 
the Committee. Some to whom I wrote 
had no definite ideas on the subject. This 
may mean that there is still much mis- 
‘onary work to be done by your com- 
mittee. No matter how well your Com- 
inittee may do its work in putting the 
potlight on the causes of accidents and 
‘uggesting methods for their elimination, 
unless you can find some means of bring- 
ing these things directly to the utility 
employees concerned (which can only 
% done effectively through the super- 








Mr. Nimmo, a member of the 
Transmission and _ Distribution 
Committee, was requested to pre- 
sent a paper before the Accident 
Prevention Committee, _ telling 
briefly how the Accident Preven- 
tion Committee could be of assis- 
tance to the ‘l'ransmission and Dis- 
tribution Committee in attacking 
some of the accident problems with 
which the transmission line em- 
ployees are faced. His timely com- 
ments are applicable to all depart- 
ments. 

The author in discussing some 
of the cardinal points in reducing 
accidents emphasizes that when 
management takes a real interest 
in accident prevention work and 
passes the word along to the super- 
visory force that accidents must be 
reduced, supervision will follow 
through with the necessary train- 
ing programs that incorporate safe 
practices, and as a result, accidents 
are reduced. Because of curtail- 
ments arising out of war condi- 
tions there will be great pressure 
to modify certain safety standards 
and operating practices. This must 
receive the most careful considera- 
tion because if such practices were 
deemed necessary for more experi- 
enced and capable personnel, they 
will be even more vital for less 
trained men. Fundamentals of safe 
job procedures should not be dis- 
carded if we are to avoid the lost 
man-hours due to accidents which 
will further aggravate a critical 
shortage. 

When it becomes necessary to 
take on men with physical limita- 
tions, these men should be assigned 
to jobs within their capacity so as 
not to hazard the life of other em- 
ployees or equipment. 

It is all the more important to 
have equipment — cables, circuit 
breakers, disconnects, pipes, valves 
and machinery properly identified 
and tagged, due to taking on new 
employees or transferring employ- 
ees from one department to an- 
other. One error may mean the 
loss of practically irreplaceable em- 
ployees or equipment. 








visory personnel) accidents which could 
and should be eliminated will continue 
to occur. 

However, there were a number of re- 
sponses from members of the Committee 
which contained definite comments on 
the subject under discussion. The items 
mentioned as deserving special considera- 
tion are as follows: 

(1) Due to increased activities and 
shortages of manpower past safety stand- 
ards and operating practices are to some 
extent being affected. Modifications in 
these practices may be necessary for the 
duration. 

(2) Lowering of the physical require- 
ments of men we accept for employment 
may be necessary. 

(3) It may be necessary to discard 
the past practice of identifying under- 
ground circuits in every manhole, due 
to shortage of manpower and materials. 

(+) Because of high standards of 
workmanship and low loading factors it 
is seldom that an employee has been in- 
jured in the past by a cable blowing up. 
It is conceivable that that hazard may 
be greatly increased as heavy overloads 
are carried as a regular practice rather 
than as an emergency measure. 

(5) Shortage of manpower will prob- 
ably result in a decrease in the time 
allowed to train helpers to become first 
class mechanics. 

(6) Substitution of women for men 
on manual jobs. 

(7) In those organizations which are 
not in defense areas work for the dura- 
tion will consist mainly of maintenance 
work which is more hazardous than new 
construction. 

(8) Increased salvage work offers 
many more opportunities for slipping, 
falling or strains due to handling heavy 
materials. 

(9) Shortage of the tvpe of protec- 
tive equipment used in the past. The 
need for substitutes for such equipment. 

A review of these comments should be 
helpful. One viewpoint is that we might 
expect accidents to be reduced due to the 
fact that the utilities will lose their 
younger men and are not able to take 
on replacements. It is thought that 
due to the fact that in these cases work 
will be carried on by older and experi- 
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enced workmen who have had long years 
of training both in their job and in safe- 
ty work, the result should be a decrease 
in the accident rate. I do not believe 
that this is the case, as in those com- 
panies where replacements are not being 
made and where there is no new con- 
struction, the work that is being done 
involves working near live lines and on 
equipment which may not be in first 
class condition, which would appear to 
offset the experience of the men doing 
the work. Furthermore, in many com- 
panies, inexperienced men are being taken 
on, and as the industry, to some extent, 
has dropped the physical restrictions 
placed on new employees, we are not 
getting the same class of employee phys- 
ically that we were two or three years 
ago. This means that more effort will 
be necessary in training these men both 
in their work and in safety methods. 
Another comment was with reference 
to the vast amount of salvage work which 
is now being carried on by the utilities. 
Where we used to hire younger or mid- 
dle aged men in good physical condition, 
mentally awake and generally interested 
in what was going on around them, we 
find ourselves now in the position of ac- 
cepting men, and glad to get them, whose 
physical condition and mental alertness 
are considerably inferior to the quality 
we had considered our minimum stand- 
ard two years ago. 


There will always 
be in our industry considerable heavy, 
or what is commonly known as “bull,” 
work to be done, and with the type of 
men we are now taking on, we can ex- 
pect an increase in the number of hernias. 
sprained backs, broken arms, etc. 


Another factor which may increase 
accidents is the necessity for shifting men 
in an organization to jobs with which 
they are not familiar, in order to solve 
manpower problems. In general, in the 
past it has been the practice to give men 
some general safety training, but to have 
the safety training for each employee 
specialized so as to cover the particular 
work in which he is engaged. It may 
be that we will have to broaden our 
training programs and train our em- 
ployees with the idea that certain men 
will be shifted to other jobs. 

In the past, it has been the general 
practice to have a man work as a helper 
or an apprentice for three or four years 
before allowing him to be classified as a 
journeyman mechanic. This meant that 
while a man was working as a helper, 
over a comparatively long period of time 
he had a chance to observe the procedure 
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followed by the first class mechanics day 
after day, and when it came time for 
the helper to go out with a set of his 
own tools, he would be imbued with cor- 
rect ideas and practices so that it was 
almost second nature for him to do his 
work in an efficient and safe manner. It 
appears that we are rapidly coming to 
the point, due to the manpower shortage, 
when we will take men from most any 
walk in life and attempt to train them to 
become expert mechanics in a matter of a 
few months, and we should realize that 
such men cannot start out with the long- 
time experience that will see them 
through all situations with which they 
may be confronted. The answer to this 
as I see it is more intensive safety train- 
ing. We are too apt in the stress of 
these times to feel that we do not have 
time for safety training of our person- 
nel. However, if we stop to think the 
problem through, I am sure we will find 
that this is no time to reduce our efforts 
in. this direction. On the contrary, our 
efforts should be redoubled and the mat- 
ter of safety training should not be left 
as it sometimes has in the past as the 
sole responsibility of our safety super- 
visors, but should be made the respon- 
sibility of every supervisor in an organ- 
ization from the bottom on through to 
the top. 


A comment by one of our members 
was that it would be quite useful for 
the Accident Prevention Committee to 
collect case histories of as many as pos- 
sible of the accidents which occur on 
overhead lines and underground lines, 
analyze these as to cause, and present the 
results for the attention of the Trans- 
mission and Distribution Committee 
with the request that recommendations 
be made as to how to eliminate the causes 
of such accidents. 

Your attention is called to a report 
which appeared in the EEI BULLETIN 
for May, 1943, prefaced by Mr. D. C. 
Stewart on the subject “Experience 
Points The Way in Accident Preven- 
tion.” The Report speaks for itself and 
should be made available for study to all 
the supervisory personnel of our member 
companies. 

I have no panacea to offer you as to 
how your Committee may help us or 
how our Committee may help you. Good 
safety records in the past have been due 
to long hours and to what seemed at 
times to be monotonous repetition of 
safety instructions on the part of those 
responsible for the safety work in our 
organizations. It may be that we have 
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been too prone to pass the responsibility 
for this phase of work on to our safety 
supervisors and let it go at that. I by. 
lieve that now is the time to start afresh 
and let everyone who holds a supervisory 
position take it upon himself as his t¢. 
sponsibility to see that the men in his 
organization are properly trained in safe 
practices and that these practices are 
enforced. 


As I said in the beginning, in spite of 
all the changes which are taking place 
in our world today, in matters of safety 
there have been no basic changes. Fup. 
damentally, good safety records and a. 
cident prevention are dependent upon 
proper supervision and efficient training, 
No matter whether the new employees 
are older men or are young women the 
basic fundamentals still remain the same. 
I believe that one important way in 
which your Committee can be of assis- 
tance in accident prevention is to, in 
some way, bring forcibly to the manage. 
ments of our member organizations the 
necessity for increasing their vigilance in 
regard to safety. I am afraid that too 
often in the past the valuable reports 
which your committee has prepared have 
reached member organizations and did 
not get into the hands of the individuals 
where they would do the most good. 
Too often these bulletins and reports 
stop too near the top personnel of an 
organization and do not get down to the 
lower supervisory personnel. If there is 
any way in which you can make it pos- 
sible for your reports and bulletins to 
reach the men directly connected with 
the supervision of the work in the field, 
I believe you will have gone a long way 
toward eliminating the present increase 
in accidents. 





WASHINGTON WIRE 


“CRIMP BY CHRISTMAS will be 
pretty deep in general living standards 
in the United States. 

“Only three major civilian shortages 
are ‘official’ yet in Washington: (1) 
Household fuels, (2) private auto 
transportation, (3) medical care. But 
other commodities and services will 
grow scarce or disappear in some lo- 
calities. Maldistribution will magnify 
all shortages. 

“Planners rush to lock empty stable 
doors. ... 

“Three home front programs stand 
out as best - managed: War housing, 
rail transport, public utilities.’—Wali 
Street Journal, June 18. 
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Electrical Affairs in Canada 


By W. C. Mainwaring 


President, Canadian Electrical Association 


Address before the CEA Annual Meeting, Seigniory Club, P. Q., June 17, 1943 


§ we gather for this Fifty-third An- 
nual Convention our thoughts 
are naturally filled with the 

sagedy of the world war now in prog- 
a and this naturally dominates all of 
wr thoughts and actions. Since our last 
necting a year ago the tide of war has 
dunged very considerably in favor of 
the Allied Nations, and although there 
yas very little doubt in our minds any 
time as to the final outcome, we are now 
wrtain that victory will eventually be 
ours, Canada has been a peaceful nation 
and therefore has never been equipped 
inso far as Manpower or industry is con- 
wmed to make war. This might have 
ben a severe handicap had it not been 
for the enterprise of the Canadian na- 
tion, and when the history of this war 
swritten it will be found that from the 
sandpoint of moral and physical sup- 
prt, from the standpoint of ingenuity 
aid enterprise in the production of the 
weapons of war, and in assuming a finan- 
tal burden far beyond anything the 
Canadian people were considered capable 
of, the position which we have reached 
and our stand among the Allied Nations 
s something of which every Canadian 
may be justly proud. 

Again this year your Executive ques- 
tioned the advisability of holding a Con- 
ierence due to war conditions, and a poll 
of our members indicated a wide-spread 
teling that there was a greater need this 
year than ever before to meet and discuss 
the problems facing our industry, not 
oily at the present time but in the years 
immediately following the war. It was 
therefore decided that the theme of this 
Conference would be Post-War Plan- 
ting, and a real effort has been made to 
bring together the Executives of Utilities 
ind Manufacturing Companies so that 
the very fullest possible discussion can 
given to this most imporant subject. 


To all in attendance at this meeting, 
and Particularly those that have come, at 
me inconvenience, from great distances, 
l express my most sincere appreciation, 
ind feel confident you will leave the 
\onference feeling that any sacrifice you 
lave made has been justified. 

In reviewing the part that this great 

ominion has played in the war effort 


of the Allied Nations to date it is with 
considerable pride that we find the Elec- 
trical Industry establishing new produc- 
tion records from month to month. The 
tremendous production of war materials 
that will brighten the pages of Canada’s 
history could not have been possible ex- 
cept for the energy we are so abundantly 
blessed with in the form of water power. 
As at Jan. 1, 1943, Canada’s hydrau- 
lic development totalled 9,225,838 hp. 
During the year 1942 new water power 
installations totalled 378,600 hp, and 
since the start of the war we have added 
approximately 1,600,000 hp. Construc- 
tion now under way will increase this 
figure by an additional million horse- 
power during the next 18 months, and 
we will still have available for develop- 
ment approximately 80 per cent of our 
Nature 
certainly dealt generously with us in cre- 
ating these water powers, and this will 
undoubtedly have a great effect on the 
future prosperity of the Dominion. 


total water power resources. 


The membership of our Association in 
so far as Utilities are concerned is con- 
fined to what we commonly refer to as 
privately owned and operated companies. 
During recent years we have seen private 
enterprise becoming the target of politi- 
cal propagandists and opportunists, and 
as an industry we have done very little 
to combat the unfair comparisons that 
have been made as between private and 
public operation. The time has arrived 
when we must explain the significance of 
private versus public ownership and 
bring home to the taxpayer the realiza- 
tion that the only difference between 
private and public ownership is, that the 
so-called public utilities are free from 
taxation and that the taxpayers in some 
of the provinces in Canada are footing 
the bills to the advantage of other prov- 
inces. I am, therefore, going to devote 
some of my remarks to this particular 
matter because I feel the time has arrived 
when we must place factual information 
that cannot be refuted before the man 
on the street. 

According to the Census of Industry 
report issued by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, 1943, the gross reve- 


nue of so-called privately operated utili- 
ties in Canada for the year 1941 (the 
last year for which complete figures are 
available) amounted to $111,000,000 
and these companies paid in taxes, $22,- 
900,000 or slightly over 20 per cent of 
their gross revenue. During the same 
year the gross revenue of all publicly 
operated utilities was $74,000,000 and 
they paid just over $1,000,000 in taxes, 
or slightly under 1% per cent of gross 
revenue. 

Let us compare gross revenue and 
taxation of our British Columbia utili- 
ties, where practically all of the com- 
panies are privately operated, with On- 
tario and Manitoba where most of the 
operation is in the hands of publicly op- 
erated utilities. The gross revenue in 
1941, to again quote from the Census of 
Industry report, of privately operated 
companies in British Columbia was $16,- 
400,000 and they paid taxes amounting 
to $3,687,000, or slightly in excess of 
the Canadian average of 20 per cent of 
gross revenue. During the same year the 
publicly operated utilities in Ontario, 
with gross revenue of $63,900,000, paid 
taxes of only $718,000, and in Mani- 
toba, with gross revenue of $4,500,000, 
paid taxes of only $89,000. 

A glance at the Annual Report for 
the year 1942 for the Winnipeg Hydro 
should certainly convince the most skep- 
tical that public operation is no panacea 
for the ills that so many try to contribute 
to the operation of private companies. 
The report referred to indicates that the 
gross revenue of Winnipeg Hydro dur- 
ing 1942 was $4,034,000, that taxes 
were paid amounting to only $89,000, 
or slightly over 2 per cent of gross reve- 
nue, and that they had a net profit of 
$477,600. If this utility had paid taxes 
on the same basis as private companies 
are being assessed, which on the average 
at the present time is 20 per cent of 
gross revenue in Canada, they would 
have contributed $800,000 in taxation 
and the net profit which they show 
would have been completely wiped out. 


Comparisons are sometimes helpful, 
and without dwelling on this subject too 
much I intend to only refer to one Gov- 
ernment development in the United 
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States of the many they have embarked 
on, and that is, the much publicized Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, referred to as 
T. V. A. Figures recently issued by the 
Management of T. V. A. show that at 
the end of 1942 there was an investment 
in power plant of $283,000,000, and it 
is claimed that they showed an operating 
income before interest of $4,280,252. If 
interest were charged at only 3 per cent 
on plant investment of $283,000,000, 
this would amount to $8,490,000 per 
annum, or $4,210,000 in excess of op- 
erating income. This is public ownership 
in the United States, and shows the ex- 
tent to which the public treasury, i.e., 
the taxpayer, is being called on to bonus 
power development by the Government. 

How much longer are we who repre- 
sent the privately operated companies 
going to sit idly and let operators and 
proponents of publicly owned utilities 
dress up their annual statements to indi- 
cate their operations are highly successful 
when many of them are being heavily 
subsidized, are paying 
taxes, and certainly are not being oper- 
ated any more efficiently than privately 
owned companies. We can prove that 
with the same exemptions from taxation 
as are extended to publicly operated 
utilities that we most certainly could 
quote equal, if not lower, rates, and this 
is something the average taxpayer does 
not understand. 


practically no 


To deal further with the situation in 
regard to the Ontario Hydro System, | 
am incorporating in my address an edi- 
torial from the Toronto Saturday Night, 
April 24, 1943, which outlines the situa- 
tion that would exist if such publicly 
owned corporations had to face similar 
taxation to that imposed on companies 
privately operated. 


HYDRO AND TAXES 


“A very interesting controversy seems to 
be proceeding between the Secretary Trea- 
surer of the Public Utilities Commission of 
Ontario and the Fort Erie Times-Review on 
the subject of the taxation of the Ontario 
Hydro system by the Dominion. The Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, it appears, committed him- 
helf to the proposition that if Hydro were 
taxed, ‘then rates would have to be increased 
and a struggle of some thirty years for pub- 
lic ownership and low rates would be de- 
feated.’ In this, it seems to us, he committed 
a grievous error. The Times-Review points 
out that there would be no necessity for any 
increase in rates; all that would happen 
would be that ‘the large sums now being 
placed in its reserve fund by Hydro each 
year would be reduced somewhat,’ which 
would merely cause ‘a slowing up of the 
amortization of the net bonded debt of Hydro 
and the Hydro municipalities.’ The federal 
taxes, the Times-Review points out, would be 
rather less than half the amounts annually 
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placed to reserve during the last three years. 

“There is, we think, another objection to 
the Hydro argument. If it were true that 
the success of the struggle ‘for public owner- 
ship and low rates’ depends solely and en- 
tirely upon the fact that public ownership is 
exempt from certain national taxes which 
private ownership has to pay, then all we 
can say is that public ownership would have 
no vestige of claim left for the superiority 
of its methods. It gets its capital cheaper 
than private ownership, because the whole 
credit of the community is behind its prom- 
ises. It enjoys freedom, as an emanation of 
the Crown, from many of the obligations of 
private ownership. If, in spite of these ad- 
vantages, it still cannot give low rates unless 
it is bonused by exemption from the taxes 
paid by private ownership, there does not 
seem to be much left to be said for it. 

“So long as corporate taxation continued 
to be as light as it was in the days when 
Hydro was first established, the question was 
unimportant. Now that corporate taxation, if 
applied to Hydro, would give the Dominion 
fifteen million dollars a year of much needed 
revenue, which it would obtain without ques- 
tion if Hydro were a corporation—and which 
it does obtain from the corporations which 
do the same business in other provinces— 
justice demands that Hydro should pay its 
share.” 


I am sure you will all agree there is 
great need for public enlightenment. 


How much longer are the Federal 
revenue authorities going to permit the 
present unfair taxation discrimination be- 
tween privately and publicly 
owned utilities to continue. We under- 
stand, and have every reason to believe 
the authorities when they say, there is 
the most pressing need for every dollar 


owned 


of taxation revenue. Surely the authori- 
ties are not unaware of the great reser- 
voir of taxation which exists in Ontario 
and some other provinces resulting from 
so-called public ownership, and which, 
so far, is practically untouched. 
During recent years there has been a 
new interest created across Canada for 
the more intensive electrification of rural 
areas. No one will deny the desirability 
of bringing the comfort, convenience and 
utility of electric service to every farm 
in Canada within reasonable distance of 
transmission lines provided this can be 
done on a basis of sound economy. If 
this service has to be subsidized both as 
to original installation cost and annual 
operating cost by the taxpayer at large 
let us tell them the facts. Last year the 
province of Manitoba appointed an Elec- 
trification Inquiry Commission, which 
has already produced a most excellent 
report entitled “A Farm Electrification 
Programme.” British Columbia has ap- 
pointed, under the direction of its Public 
Utilities Commission, a Rural Electrifi- 
cation Committee to study this important 
subject. Privately operated companies 
throughout Canada have sought no as- 
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sistance nor have they been offered - 
in the general plan of Rural Electrifics. 
tion. According to the report of the 
Manitoba Commission above referred to 
the province of Ontario has made an 
advance of $23,500,000 to serve rural 
customers, on which the customer Pays 
no interest charge. In the province of 
Manitoba it is proposed that revenue 
from water rentals provide the funds fo; 
subsidizing the proposed Rural Elects; 
fication scheme, and it is interesting to 
know that a substantial portion of thes 
water rentals come from the privately 
operated companies. 

At the end of 1941 British Columbj, 
had electrified 35.8 per cent of its farms 
Ontario 37 per cent, Nova Scotia 26 per 
cent, and Quebec 23.3 per cent. With. 
out any subsidy of any kind the privately 
operated companies in British Columbia 
led the field in percentage of farms elec. 
trified for many years and have only re. 
cently lost this lead by a small percent. 
age to Ontario. With assistance up to 
$9 per rural customer per year the prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia has only electrified 
26 per cent of its farms, and with the 
tremendous expenditures referred to by 
the province of Ontario only 37 per cent 
of its farms enjoved electric service a 
the end of 1941. 


It is estimated that the annual bony 
required to serve the rural consumer in 
the province of Manitoba under the pro- 
posed scheme of the Manitoba Electrif- 
cation Inquiry Commission would be 
$21 per consumer per annum, and this 
will have to be provided through the 
medium of taxation by people living in 
cities, so why not come out and tell them 
frankly just what the situation is. 

Privately operated companies not be- 
ing able to secure tax-free money and 
not being favored with these large Gov- 
ernment subsidies are naturally limited 
in the extent to which they may serve 
rural customers regardless of how anx- 
ous they might be to serve them. Pr: 
vately owned utilities have done most of 
the pioneering so far as the electric ser- 
vice is concerned in their communities 
without Government aid or without e 
pectation of reward other than the reve- 
nue received from the rendering of thi 
There has been more than 4 
mere gesture of willingness on the part 
of private enterprise to cooperate with 
the authorities and with the consumer, 
which raises the question as to why the 
privately operated companies should not 
present their case in the strongest pos" 

(Continued on page 223) 
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Transmission and Distribution 


HE Spring Meeting of the ‘Trans- 

mission and Distribution Commit- 
we was held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, on May 10 and 11, 
1943. 

The first session, with. Mr. T. G. 
Hieronymus, chairman of the Under- 
ound Group, presiding, was devoted to 
sroblems of underground construction 
nd operation. Mr. W. Perry Cook of 
he Duquesne Light Company presented 
paper entitled “Impulse Voltage in 60 
(ye Life Tests on 22 Kv Cable Ter- 
sins.” This paper discussed the rela- 
ive merits of the various methods of 
wminating 22 kv cable on pole risers 
stalled on the Duquesne Light Com- 
uy system. In particular the paper 
ialt with the comparison of brass stress 
wnes with varnish cambric stress cones. 
The tests were initiated because of the 
normally large number of failures on 
te terminals which contained brass cones 
ind were filled with asphalt base com- 
jund, The conclusions drawn from the 
ists were as follows: 

|, The tape cone type of construction 
ssuperior to the rigid cast brass cone 


type. 


). The life tests show that either type 
‘ satisfactory provided no 
mposed on the line. 


surges are 


3, Where tape cones are used exclu- 
wely, the insulation level (both 60 cycle 
md impulse) of the cable terminal is 
nsed above that of the cable. 

4. The insulation level of the cable 
swell above the protection of the light- 
ting arresters. 

), No particular hazard is introduced 
nthe line due to the contamination of 
tie joint filling compound by oil from 
te cable terminals. 

Mr. Hieronymus abstracted a paper 
mepared by Mr. Nimmo of the Virginia 
Detrie and Power Company on “Pos- 
ole Increase in Accident Rate of Un- 
“ground System Employees During 
Wa Times Due to the Minimum 
Training of Personnel.” his paper 
tressed the importance of more intensive 
"aining of workmen in order to reduce 
"® possible increase in accident rates. 

¢discussion following the paper cited 
ther reasons for increaseu accident rates 
wh as the present-day attitude of inde- 
itndence and indifference of workmen 


Committee Meeting 


E. V. Sayles, Chairman 


and their disregard for safety rules. Some 
companies, it was stated, have but little 
trouble with skilled, well trained work- 
ers following safety practices, but they 
do have considerable trouble with un- 
skilled workers. It was agreed in gen- 
eral that the present manpower shortage 
and resulting indifference to holding the 
job results in lack of interest by the 
workmen in the regular safety practices. 

In the discussion of proof-testing un- 
derground cable, the value of proof-test- 
ing after failure and of new construction 
was cited. Some of those present com- 
mented that periodic proof-testing had 
been abandoned. 

Mr. M. W. Ghen of the Duquesne 
Light Company, reporting on non-oil 
filled transformers of the subway type, 
gave the information that the manufac- 
turers are actively working on this design 
of transformer, from both the standpoint 
of non-organic materials and from the 
standpoint of maximum operating tem- 
peratures. Some manufacturers have this 
type of transformer in production at the 
present time. 

At the afternoon joint session of the 
‘Transmission and Distribution Commit- 
tee and the Electrical Equipment Com- 
mittee, the general subject of post-war 
planning was discussed by several speak- 
Mr. F. E. Sanford, of the Cincin- 
nati Gas and Electric Company, gave 
as an introduction to post-war planning 
a paper, “Looking Back to View the Fu- 
ture. 


ers. 


Mr. Sanford reviewed the prog- 
ress made in science after other wars and 
cited new developments being made dur- 
ing this war which should lead to new 
heights of development. 

Mr. B. M. Jones of the Duquesne 
Light Company enumerated the factors 
favorable and unfavorable to utility op- 
eration. He cited a huge back-log of 
business to satisfy normal demands, the 
necessity to replace many war-time in- 
stallations, deferred maintenance, reserve 
margins, and the trend to suburban and 
rural home development, all of which 
should provide an impetus to the utility 
business. On the other hand, he cited 
competition in the utility field which 
can be met only by engineers working 
closely with the sales, rate, financial, and 
extension departments. 

Mr. Stanley Stokes, of the Union 


Electric Company of Missouri, discussed 
the subject from the standpoint of the 
work of the post-war planning commit- 
tee of his company and said that after 
several months’ effort, they had begun 
to realize their inability to arrive at any 
definite solution of the problem because 
of its many ramifications. 

Mr. H. A. Dryar of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company thought that the line 
of attack was along the occurrences in 
the past and said the problem is not what 
we are going to do but what others will 
do. He stressed the importance of op- 
timism. 

Mr. H. E. Deardorff of the Dayton 
Power and Light Company spoke on the 
situation at Dayton, Ohio, and stressed 
the probability of increase in the use of 
television, infra-red, fluorescent, and 
quick-freeze refrigeration, and warned 
of the probable competition of Diesels. 

Mr. H. P. Seelye of the Detroit Edi- 
son Company stressed the importance of 
improved service and improvement in 
appearance of overhead lines. 

Mr. Philip Sporn, of the American 
Gas & Electric Service Company, said 
that post-war planning means actual 
preparation of plans, specifications, and 
ideas, and not just talk. To accomplish 
this, the engineers must have close con- 
tact with the management and will need 
to know what kind of world it will be— 
a “closed world” like after the last war, 
or an “open world.” Also, what kind of 
economic system will exist—a collective 
type or a private enterprise type. 

The Tuesday morning meeting was 
joint with the Electrical Equipment 
Committee. Mr. A. E. Silver, of Ebasco 
Services Inc., presented a prepared paper, 
“System Voltage Control in War Emer- 
gency.”’ He said that in the present emer- 
gency where it is mandatory to push 
existing facilities for increased duty there 
is ample reason for fresh review of ideas 
and practices in the matter of system 
voltage control. The early concept of 
system voltage—that of working from 
the generating station outward to the 
extremity of the system—has largely 
been replaced by working from the cus- 
tomer’s service voltage as a level of ref- 
erence back to the generating station. 
Compensated control of generating sta- 
tion bus voltage can make present facil- 
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ities more capable of maintaining ade- 
quate service voltage. 

He discussed several examples em- 
bracing interconnected systems where a 
thorough analysis of existing conditions 
and possibilities of better voltage control 
for the entire interconnected system had 
been worked out and he discussed the 
advantages of the coordinated operation 
of these systems. He mentioned that 
there are still many situations where, by 
expeditious attention and study, substan- 
tial gains can be made in the ability of 
present facilities to maintain adequate 
service voltage with negligible capital 
outlay and use of critical materials. 

Mr. J. H. Foote, of The Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation, spoke 
briefly on the proposed War Production 
Board simplification of copper wire and 
cables, and cited standardization that 
has been done on this item by various 
standardizing bodies such as ASTM, 
AEIC, ASA, and others. He reviewed 
briefly the scope of ASTM Specifications 
B-1, B-8, B-172, B-173, and B-174 
which cover the field of stranded cables 
and which, if widely adopted, would re- 
sult in considerable simplification. 

Mr. Eugene A. Brock, Deputy Direc- 
tor of War Manpower Commission, Re- 
gion VI, with Mr. R. C. Behn, Occupa- 
tional Analyst, War Manpower Com- 
mission, warned that some rationing, up 
grading, and shifting of labor is normal- 
ly expected this year. About one-half 
the people in this country will either be 
in the armed services or will be gainfully 
employed, and the practice of shifting of 
jobs at will, will be out for the duration. 
Men and women will have to be trained 
for more responsible jobs. Fields that 
are ordinarily considered for men only 
will be invaded by women and he cited 
as an example the steel industry. He 
also said that more women could be used 
in the utility field in positions such as 
in the operating departments. Some sort 
of share-the-work plan might be an 
answer to labor problems in the utility 
field. 

Mr. H. O. Sprinkle, Monongahela- 
West Penn, presented a paper prepared 
by Mr. D. C. Stewart of the Buffalo 
Niagara and Eastern Power Company, 
on “Analysis of 1941 Fatal Accident 
Prevention Committee.” This report 
covered 121 fatalities in the industry for 
1941 and showed 74.4 per cent due to 
electrical shocks or burns, 9.1 per cent 
to falls and 6 per cent to automobile 
accidents. Mr. Sprinkle emphasized the 
need for improved job and supervisory 
training program for lowering accident 
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rates. Improved accident rates have or- 
dinarily followed improved job and su- 
pervision training programs. 

A discussion of the preservative treat- 
ment of Western Red Cedar poles with 
Pentachlorophenol was presented by Mr. 
J. B. Wentling, Director of Research, 
Consolidated Treating Company. Mr. 
Wentling said that, although all phenols 
have high toxicity, Pentachlorophenol is 
the most suitable for the preservative 
treatment of woods because of its low 
solubility in water and its low evapora- 
tion. He said that Life Span poles are 
Western Red Cedar poles only and do 
not include any other species of wood. A 
light grade of fuel oil is used as a vehicle 
for the preservative and serves as no 
other purpose. 

He stressed the importance of having 
the proper amount of preservative in the 
pole for the life of the pole and he said 
that % lb. of dry preservative per cubic 
foot of sapwood is an adequate amount. 
This amount of preservative is obtained 
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by a two-hour immersion in a cold 5 
cent solution of Pentachloropheno] and 
light fuel oil. In speaking of the aver 
age depth of sapwood, he said that 2 
measured average of 6/10 inch wag oh 
tained from 12,000 poles. 

An average penetration of 1% inch j 
obtained at the time of treatment which 
results in 100 per cent sapwood penetr. 
tion in from 30 to 60 days. The usu, 
method of testing for penetration js not 
adapted to this treatment and the pen. 
tration can only be determined in the 
laboratory as it is distinctly a laboratory 
process. In speaking of the life of Pentz 
chlorophenol treated poles, he estimated 
on the basis of the life of butt treated 
poles that the life should be somewher 
in the neighborhood of thirty years, 

Mr. Sayles closed the meeting ani 
announced that this was his last Meeting 
as chairman of the committee and ex. 
pressed his thanks to the group chairmen, 
the secretary, and others who had x 
sisted during his two years as chairman, 





New American Standards for Transformers, Regulator, 
and Reactors 


HE completion of approved Amer- 

ican Standards covering transform- 
ers, voltage regulators, and reactors— 
has been announced by the American 
Standards Association. 

These standards, which have the ad- 
vantage of criticisms and suggestions 
made for 18 months on a preliminary 
edition, supersede numerous other publi- 
cations and constitute a veritable bible 
of information for manufacturers and 
users of transformers. 

Completion of the new standards rep- 
resents the culmination of ten years of 
cooperation and concentrated work on 
the part of the industry, with special 
benefit from and use of half a century’s 
research carried on by AIEE, EEI and 
NEMA. 

For the first time in any industry 
standards, comprehensive guides for load- 
ing under various ‘service conditions are 
given. Thus the standard rating becomes 
of less significance as a guide to the out- 
put but retains its importance to the 
purchaser as a measure of the amount of 
material in the transformer. The guides 
for loading transformers recognize that 
the loads permissible for a transformer 
vary over a wide range depending on the 
operating conditions, such as ambient 
temperature, cooling facilities, etc. Un- 
der low ambient conditions, safe continu- 
ous loads can be greater than the rating. 


Under all conditions short-time over. 
loads can be carried, the amount depené- 
ing on the time and previous loading. 

The 90-page volume, well-indexed and 
profusely illustrated, is made up of thre 
parts. The first part includes defini 
tions, standards, and important inform: 
tion relating to the rating, temperature 
rise, insulation classes and other perforn- 
ance specifications for induction appz 
ratus, including distribution, power, and 
regulating transformers, reactors, instru- 
ment transformers,  constant-current 
transformers, step and induction voltage 
regulators, current-limiting reactors, and 
general purpose specialty transformer. 
The second part consists of the new Tet 
Code for Transformers; and the third 
part provides Guides for Operation o 
Transformers and Regulators. The two 
latter are designated as American Ree 
ommended Practices, the former for 
making acceptance tests to demonstrate 
that the requirements of the standards 
have been fulfilled, and the latter for 
giving permissible continuous and shot 
time loading for transformers and reg 
lators. 


The American Standards for Transfor- 
ers, Regulators and Reactors (Including Te 
Code and Guides for Operation) (C57 
C57.2, C57.3—1942), complete in one volum, 
may be obtained from the American Stati: 
ards Association, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York, at $1.25 per copy. 
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nnual Meeting of Canadian Association 


HE 53rd Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Electrical Association was 
ldat the Log Chateau, Seigniory Club, 
Canada, on June 17 and 18, 


Most of the meetings were taken up 
ith a discussion of problems of opera- 
in under present conditions and post- 
sir problems involving Appliance design 
i prices, Dealer Relations, Industrial 
tutes, Plant Rehabilitation, Uses for 
\uplus Power and Rural Electrification. 
The address of the president, W. C. 
\inwaring, appears in this issue of the 
BULLETIN. 

Davis M. DeBard, Vice-president, 
one & Webster Service Corp. ad- 
iesed the delegates on the subject 
‘Mter War—Prosperity, If Planned” 
n which he urged the members to pro- 
qote the idea of each individual indus- 
ryin their respective territories to make 
wt war plans now and to foster the 
ia of private incentive and aggressive 
ution of each separate business for the 
ske of a national prosperity. 

Courage, resourcefulness and _ confi- 
ience will be necessary to assure an im- 
woved economic position after the war 
ind he called for a return to individual 
responsibility as the means of future 
progress. 

He cautioned against tying up excess 
wpacity, after the war, with long term 
wntracts based on incremental cost and 
ducing rates to get business which can 
ily be justified on incremental costs and 
reommended that advantage be taken of 
te opportunity to correct errors of the 
wt, such as over-emphasis of company 
gliance sales, over-emphasis of dealer 
aks, cumbersome dealer cooperative 
jins, the errors of subsidizing dealers, 
tt errors of company salesmen’s com- 
easation plans and many others, and 
uged an aggressive operation of utilities’ 
uaes Departments. 

H. D. Read, Vice-president, Opinion 
search Corp., outlined the details of 
Public Opinion Surveys” and cited the 
tsults of several important surveys made 
0 the past and their relation to actual 
At as proved at a later date. 

The subject of “Rural Electrification” 
"8 covered in a paper by Prof. E. O. 
Turner, President, Association of Pro- 
‘sional Engineers of New Brunswick, 
tho reviewed the progress of rural elec- 
tiation in Canadian provinces and in 
‘tain states wherein far reaching and 


extensive programs have been carried 
out by both publicly and privately oper- 
ated systems. 

Prof. Turner then turned to the re- 
cent report of the Manitoba Electrifica- 
tion Enquiry Commission in which he 
referred to some general deductions that 
seem far from justified and pointed out 
that the experience and advice of pri- 
vately operated electric utilities and 
manufacturers of electrical appliances 
and equipment was not called for in the 
preparation of the report and urged a 
pooling of the best advice of all interests 
for the best possible solution of the prob- 
lem. 

“Reconstruction and the New Em- 
ployee” was the subject of a paper by 
Alan Brown, vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation, who called on each member 
company to (1) Lay out a program of 
post-war work on its existing plant and 
a rural extension scheme in co-operation 
with its provincial Government, (2) 
Make a survey of manpower require- 
ments and pledge ourselves to absorb a 
given number of trained men, (3) That 
the Association prepare a set of practical 
courses in the operation and maintenance 
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of power plant, transmission and dis- 
tribution equipment and (4) That the 
Association take whatever steps are 
necessary to have the training program 
carried out through the Department of 
Pensions and National Health. 

At an Executive Committee meeting 
following the Annual Meeting a Com- 
mittee was set up to follow through and 
implement certain proposals, which were 
formulated in a press release, as follows: 
“The Canadian Electrical Association 
which comprises the leading power com- 
panies and electrical manufacturers, at 
its fifty-third annual meeting has set an 
objective of a one billion dollar post-war 
program to include (1) maximum em- 
ployment, (2) rural and farm electrifica- 
tion, (3) the further modernization and 
extension of electric power systems, (4) 
the production of electrical appliances 
for the low income group, (5) the con- 
version of wartime plants to peacetime 
production, (6) the application of elec- 
tricity to transportation. 


‘*To this end a ways and means com- 
mittee was appointed which will co- 
ordinate the plans of the association 
members along lines meeting with gov- 
ernmental cooperation and approval.” 
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ble terms to the Governments of their 
respective provinces and indicate their 
willingness to provide service if the Gov- 
ernment will extend to them the same 
privileges and subsidies that they know 
it will be necessary to extend to publicly 
operated utilities so that this rural ser- 
vice can be made possible. Again I re- 
peat, there is a great need for public en- 
lightenment. 

Our many Committees have been ac- 
tive throughout the year, and although 
the Mid-Winter Conference both in the 
East and the West was cancelled, a great 
many studies have been made and these 
will be reported on during this Confer- 
ence. To all those who have been active 
on the Committees and have therefore 
advanced the value of the Association to 
its membership I express the apprecia- 
tion of our Executive. 

During the life of this Association we 
have seen our industry grow by leaps 
and bounds to a point where it is now 
one of the most important factors in 
both the social and economic life of our 


country. It is destined to play a much 
greater part in our future economy. The 
cessation of hostilities will mean a re- 
sumption of the manufacture of civilian 
goods, and with the scientific advances 
made during the present war we will 
have many new applications of electric 
service and many new materials to use 
in the construction of the appliances 
available to our consumers. This brings 
to all of us a greater responsibility than 
was ours in the past. We have always 
striven to provide the greatest possible 
service at the lowest possible cost, and 
this must certainly motivate us in the 
post-war period. Just as the brains and 
the initiative of this great industry have 
carried our war production to unheard 
of strides and thereby shortened the pe- 
riod of warfare, we must apply ourselves 
as diligently to the problems of peace 
and see that the greatest possible exten- 
sion of electric service is made so that 
all may enjoy the comfort and conveni- 
ence that it is within our power to 
provide. 
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PERSONALS 








THoomas W. ManrtIN, president of 
the Alabama Power Co., has been 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws by the University of Alabama. 


A. C. MarsHALL, president of the 
Detroit Edison Company, has been hon- 
ored by Wayne University with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Arts in Business Ad- 
ministration. 

The University’s citation read in part: 

“A skillful executive in the field of 
public utilities administration, he has 
brought to his high position a philosophy 
of public service which has won for his 
company a sound financial status, an 
abiding public good will, and the deep 
loyalty of thousands of employees. In a 
city famous for its benevolent and civic- 
minded business leaders, he is an out- 
standing executive and citizen.” 


N. E. Funk, vice-president in charge 
of engineering of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., has been awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of engineering by Le- 
high University. 


Cuarves E. KoHLuHeppP, vice-presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Co., has been made director of WPB’s 
program bureau, under Program Vice- 


Chairman J. A. Kruc. 


M. B. Cove tt, superintendent of sup- 
ply service, Union Electric Co. of Mis- 
souri, has been elected to succeed F. A. 
Compton, Detroit Edison Co., as chair- 
man of the Public Utility Group, Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents. 
J. R. MivirKan, Dallas Power & Light 
Co., was chosen at the same time for the 
office of secretary-treasurer. 


T. D. JoHNsON, vice-president of 
Alabama Power Co. and head of its 
industrial development division has re- 
signed to take up new duties at Reading, 
Pa., with Vanity Fair Mills, Inc., where 
he will be connected with the executive 
staff of that company. 

Mr. Johnson is a native of Ozark, 
Ala., and a graduate of the University 
of Alabama with the degree of B.S. in 
electrical engineering, class of 1916. 
Shortly thereafter he joined the power 
company and for many years actively 
engaged in its new industries work. He 
was elected a vice-president in 1941. 
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Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


JULY 
1 American Society for Testing Materials, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SEPTEMBER 


National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, Edgewater Beach 


OCTOBER 


American Gas Association, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


32nd National Safety Congress and Exposition of the National Safety Council 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 


NOVEMBER 


29-30-Dec. 1-3—The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Pennsylvania Hote, 





Mr. Johnson is being succeeded as 
head of the industrial development de- 
partment by J. R. Lester, who for the 
past ten of his 24 years with Alabama 
Power Co. has been merchandise sales 
director and who for six years has been 
associated with the company’s industrial 
development work. Mr. Lester is a 
graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


RusseLL W. Symes, Secretary and 
General Accountant of The Detroit Edi- 
son Company, has been elected a Vice- 
President of the Company. 

Mr. Symes came to Detroit Edison 
in 1906, as a clerk in the Accounting 
Department. He was promoted to book- 
keeper, assistant accountant, general ac- 
countant, and in 1935 became Secretary 
of the Company. Mr. Symes is Chair- 
man of the Employee Retirement Board, 
and is a director and officer of various 
wholly owned subsidiary companies of 
Detroit Edison. 


Harry S. SLocuM, resident engineer 
of the Appalachian Electric Power Co., 
at Bluefield, W. Va., who has been 
closely identified with the expansion pro- 
gram of the company since its inception, 
has retired from active service. He has 
been succeeded by C. L. Orr, American 
Gas & Electric Co. engineer, who in re- 
cent years has been connected with the 


Ohio Power Co., at Philo, Ohio. 


Mitton B. Lent has been appointed 
manager of the Naugatuck and Seymour 


district of the Connecticut Light 
Power Co. He has been connected y 
the company since 1934 and bef 
World War I was employed by it 
clerical service. His headquarters y 
be at Naugatuck. 


Howarp M. SHARP, manager of 
lighting bureau of the Buffalo Niag 
Electric Corp., has been elected presi 
of the Illuminating Engineering Soci 


Electric Water Systems 
Council Program 
HE Electric Water Systems C 


cil has inaugurated a cooper 
educational program between utili 
agricultural colleges, manufacturers 
their dealers to help farmers mai 
and care for farm electric water sys 
and other motor-driven equipment. 
series of seven suggested radio talks 
newspaper releases on care and ma 
nance and increased use of existing ¢ 
ment will be sent to the agricultura 
leges, extension services and electric 
ities to assist them in carrying on 
educational program on the mainte 
and care of farm equipment. In 
releases, reference is made to a 00 
entitled, “Timely Tips on Wartime 
and Maintenance of Electric 
Pumps and Water Systems,” whi 
being made available for distributt 
farm customers through utilities, 
ty agents, experiment stations and 
farm pump equipment dealers and 
facturers. 
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